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WITCO” Snowshovel 


This lightweight, quality snowshovel has a unique 
spoonshape which gives it extra strength and also 
makes for easier digging and snow-cave building. The 
ribs and bent-up edges are features making Witco’s 
shovel extra strong. 

The hardwood handle is detachable for compact 
portaging. 

Made from corrosion-resistant aluminium. 

Shaft holder riveted to the blade for 
further reinforcement. 

Light, compact and sturdy; the Witco 
shovel was used in the Messner Ever¬ 
est Expedition in 1980. 

Dimensions: 

• 20 x 25 x 71cm assembled 
(20 x 25 x 50cm dismantled) 

• Weight: 590 grams 

AVAILABLE FROM LEADING SKI AND OUTDOOR SHOPS 



Distributed by: ▼ 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street, Alexandria NSW 2015 
Ph: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 


fimVICTORY Ski Rank 



1. All steel parts are zinc or chromium 
plated. 

2. All racks have gutter guards for quick fitting 
and removal. 

3. Italian engineering at its best which won’t cost you 
the moon. 

AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING SKI SHOPS. 


The Victory Rack is the 
ultimate in versatility and 
quality with models to take 4 
to 8 pairs of skis and fit all 
cars with gutters, from 
Minis to Land Cruisers, 
Range Rovers and Mini 
buses. But it is not just a ski 
carrier. With the removable ski 
holders off you have a super¬ 
strong rack for your dinghy, sail¬ 
board, surfboard, or for work, * 
carrying ladders, pipes — 
anything you wish to transport. 


Distributed by: ” 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street, Alexandria NSW 2015 
Ph: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 
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Requiem fora River 

Jolyon Shelton nostalgically paddles the mighty Mitta Mitta. 

Wild Interview Reinhold Messner 

The mountaineering superstar in Australia; with Chris Baxter. 

Bushwalking With a Baby 

Nicholas Gooch tells how. 

On Top of Queensland 

Bushwalking on Mt Bartle Frere, with Paul Curtis. 

Cross Country Downhill 

A two-part feature on exciting developments in ski touring 
by John Morrell and Doug Whaite and by Michael 
Edmondson. 

Frenchmans Cap 

A first ascent on Australia’s most awesome wall, by leading 
rockclimbers Kim Carrigan and Evelyn Lees. 

New Zealand’s Wild West 

Wilderness walking and climbing on the West Coast, with 
Milton Sams. 

Editorial Report to Shareholders! 

Wild Information 

Getting Started A New Department for 
Beginners 

Contributors 

Folio Winter in the Snowy Mountains 
Gear Survey Cross Country Skis 

Reviews 

Track Notes Mt Solitary, Blue Mountains 

Equipment 
Wildfire 
Club News 
Wild Shot 
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Canecft 


Find out why canoeing is not a hobby but a way of life. 

Come in and see the magnificent IBIS Clearwater, designed 
for Australian conditions. We know the rivers - we’ve got the 
canoes and all the accessories at CANOE WORLD, the canoe 
experts. Write or call: 

CANOE WORLD, 684 Parramatta Rd, Croydon 2132 
(02) 7994685 


ACT Bushgear Aust Shop 6 CAGA Building Akuna St, Canberra. Eric O’Sullivan 7 Kembla St, Fyshwick. NSW Active Marine & Camping 471 Great Westerr 
Highway St Marys. Bathurst Auto Port 59 Durham St, Bathurst. Canobolas Caravan Centre 172 Bathurst Rd, Orange. Grey Kangaroo 2/61 Bells Line of Rd 
North Richmond. GT Camping 121 Erina St, East Gosford. Pidsley Bros 50 Capper St, Tumut. Len Sheitrum Marine Hume Highway, Canley Vale. Southern 
Cross Equipment 222 Pacific Highway, Hornsby. Tourist Marine Princess Highway, Batemans Bay. Village Sports Shop 54 Sharp St, Cooma. Village Sports 

cic u,!»«/., ok/vnnmn \/iiinnn u. mtnr Ct Mou/nootlo UfuAnn Marino 1 1 n Dooifir* Minhuuau Wv/nnn \7IP Rnchnoar Aust ^77 I ittlft Rnurkft St Mfilhnurnfi 


Shop 5/6Hunter Shopping Village Hunter St, Newcastle. Wyong Marine 110 Pacific Highway, Wyong. VIC Bushgear Aust 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne. 
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PETER STORM has now introduced CHLOROFIBRE THERMAL WEAR. 

Chlorofibre is lightweight, conducts body moisture away from the skin surface, 
dries fast after washing, and has the highest thermal qualities of any known fibre, 
natural or man made. 


Welcome to the world of PETER STORM. The 
world of the outdoor enthusiast. 

When you are in a sailboat cockpit or on the 
top of a mountain and the weather turns foul, 
you need the best protection. That's where 
PETER STORM excels, with the finest 100% 
waterproof FOUL WEATHER GEAR. You'll 
keep dry in a storm. 


Also W.l. PROOFED SWEATERS with a unique 
proofing which renders wool waterproof yet 
retains the natural ability for wool to absorb 
body moisture and conduit it away. No one is 
properly equipped without this outstanding garment, 


Ask to see PETER STORM products at your favourite outdoors shop. 
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If you enjoy the wild places in winter { 

If you're into ski mountaineering, nordic racing or ski 
touring-snow camping come and talk to Mr Nordic, Chris 
Hellerud, at Sportana. 

His experience spans twenty-five years in both Europe and 
Australia. He’s at Sportana to help 
you choose just the right equipment 
from the bewildering array of 
products on the market now. 

L Call in soon, have a yarn 
1 with Chris. If the gear you „ 
need is not in stock and he 
I can't get it for you, he'll direct you to where 
it’s available. All part of the friendly, 
personalised service, at Sportana. 

W Sportana Ski & Tennis 1232 High Street Malvern 
v * v Telephone 509 0195 


Sportana 

^ISKIgoTENNIS 





THE GREAT 
OUTDOORS 

i IS WAITING 


THIS HOLIDAY TRY 
CAMPING OUR FRIENDL Y 


ON ALL YOUR 
CAMPING NELkPi 


Direct inquiries to: 

N.S.W: 47 Beecroft Road, 
EPPING. 2121. 

VIC * 880 Nepean Hwy, 

MOORABBIN. 3189. 
C a ■ 107 Pirie Street, 

ADELAIDE. 5000. 


( 02 ) 868 2555 
( 03)555 7811 
( 08)2235544 


Report to Shareholders! 


• WILD 'S FIRST YEAR HAS BEEN MOST 
exciting for all of us! Entering our 
second year it seems a very long time 
since the appearance of our first issue. 
The measure of Wild's support from 
readers and advertisers can be seen in 
the following figures. We have doubled 
our circulation and increased the 
number of pages: this issue is over 50% 
bigger than our first one and has three 
times as much editorial colour. 

Wild was not set up to make 
‘megabucks’ for shareholders. We are 
still the same independent team and still 
very excited about the response to Wild. 
Like our readers, we like to spend time 
in our bush and wild places. Our 
publishing and financial philosophy 
allows us to put any additional money 
and time into the magazine as we are 
able to. 

Wild is an independent specialist 
magazine of Australia's and New 
Zealand’s rucksack sports. We intend to 
keep it that way and not ‘broaden our 
scope’ into other fields about which we 
may know relatively little. And whilst our 
economic viability is essential, so is our 
independence and interest in quality. 
Advertising in Wild reflects the interests 
of our readers. We want Wild to-reflect 
our readers' views and be in a position 
to speak out, hard, on matters affecting 
wilderness. 

Wild could hardly have started, let 
alone come so far, without the support 
of our readers and advertisers. We 
thank you for this practical encourage¬ 
ment, and assure you of our continued 
efforts in the future. 

Chris Baxter 

Editor and Publisher 


Canoe 

Survey 

If canoeing is your special 
interest don’t miss our Summer 
issue! On sale in December, it 
will feature a special buyers’ 
guide to canoes and kayaks 
commercially available in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Manufacturers are invited to 
contact us about having their 
canoes and/or kayaks included 
in the survey. 
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All canoeing gear andp^^^^^^^^accessories at very competitive prices. 

Check our prices, we won't be beaten. We look after schools and clubs. 

Manufacturers and retailers of canoes and kayaks. 

Sales direct to the public. Now in stock: 

• Rapidriders and •the new 13' general purpose Canadian, the Clearwater Sunseeker. 

• Contact John Milic •Clearwater Canoes 23 Kennealy Street Surrey Hills 3127 (03) 836 1610 


£ 


THE WILDERNESS SHQ1> 

. 1 CARRINGTON ROAD, BOX HILL 

^ PHONE 88 3742 



Bushwalking and Cross Country Skiing Specialists 


Don't get caught in the city rat race! Come and inspect our large range 
of lightweight equipment selected from the best available local and over¬ 
seas brands. We offer good sound advice and you will find our prices very 
competitive. 


We Are Specialists In: 


• Insulated Clothing: 

-Wool shirts & jumpers 
-Fibrepile 

- Dacron & down parkas 
-Thinsulate jackets 

• Thermal underwear 

• Nordic skis 

• Rock climbing equipment 

Great package deals on nordic skis 


Down and dacron sleeping bags 
Internal & external frame rucksacks 
Snow and bush tents 
Boots 

Stoves shell ite, meths & gas 
Rainwear japara, nylon, gorjetex 
Maps and compasses 
Freeze dried foods 










• Whitsunday Paddlers. In September 
three students from Victoria’s Bendigo 
College of Advanced Education will 
make a three-week expedition paddling 
among the islands of the Whitsunday 
Passage and Cumberland group in sea 
kayaks. 

They plan to start from Shute Harbour 
on the central Queensland coast and to 
be almost entirely self-sufficient on their 
trip, which is to take them to the more 
remote parts of the islands. 

David Stripp 

• Rainforests. A full-page advertise¬ 
ment in a recent issue of The National 
Times called on the New South Wales 
Government to preserve New South 
Wales rainforests. It bore the names of 
a number of the State’s most prominent 
public figures and quoted a December 
1981 survey of public attitudes which 
found that 69% of New South Wales 
citizens wanted an end to rainforest log¬ 
ging and clearing. The advertisement 
called for readers to send a letter or 
telegram to the Premier, Mr Neville 
Wran, Parliament House, Macquarie 
Street, Sydney 2000. It also sought 
donations, to be made payable to ‘The 
National Trust of Australia (NSW)’ and 
mailed to ‘Rainforest Campaign’, 18 
Argyle Street, Sydney 2000. 

• No Dams ‘Climbathon’. In March the 
Three Peaks Outdoor Society held a 12- 
hour ‘climbathon’ on the Three Sisters 
in the Blue Mountains to raise money for 
the South West Tasmania Committee of 
New South Wales in the fight to save 
Tasmania’s last wild river, the Franklin, 
from damming. 

Three teams, each of two climbers, 
climbed the 300 metre West Wall of the 
Three Sisters eight times in the 12 
hours. 

Each team was sponsored per ascent of 
the climb, as a result of which the club 
was able to raise over $1,000 for the 
South West Tasmania Committee. 

Peter Treseder 

• Coal Mines and the Environment. 

With coal mining companies lobbying to 
try and extend some of their leases 
under the Blue Mountains National 
Parks, the following report is particularly 
relevant. 

A small group of rockclimbers who 
were developing a cliff in the Clarence 
area known as Uncle Toms, one week¬ 
end were amazed to find, instead of an 
overgrown fire-trail, a wide road that 
had been newly bulldozed from the tops 
to a coal mine in the Hartley valley. 
Where the road went through the cliff¬ 
line, an overhang containing aboriginal 


This platypus was seen handing out publicity 
leaflets at the Sydney ‘No Dams' March. New South 
Wales South West Tasmania Committee 

hand stencils had been filled with earth 
from the bulldozer’s blade. 

It is reported that before a Ranger 
reached the area (it is not in the National 
Park but the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service is responsible for aboriginal 
sites), the company involved tried to 
correct their mistake by bulldozing the 
earth out of the cave. Unfortunately they 
also removed the floor of the cave and 
hence any possible aboriginal deposits 
or relics. 

Dave Noble 

• Bushwalkers’ Reunion. The Federa¬ 
tion of Bushwalking Clubs in New South 
Wales, which was formed 50 years ago, 
attracted about 150 bushwalkers to its 
annual reunion on 6 March. 

This year the reunion was held on the 
Shoalhaven River and was organized by 
Span Bushwalking Club. Events includ¬ 
ed a bush dance, many competitions 
between clubs such as an across the 
river relay and a tug of war, as well as 
the usual camp fire singing. 

In keeping with the trends of the past 
few years the reunion was dominated by 
younger bushwalkers. Are the grand old 
men and women of bushwalking getting 
too old to walk a few kilometres? 

DN 

• No Dams in Sydney. On 27 March, 
an estimated 8,000 people took part in a 
march and rally in the streets of Sydney 
to protest against any more dams in 
South-west Tasmania. 

The event, organized by the Sydney- 


based South West Tasmania Commit¬ 
tee, is part of an increasing national 
campaign to bring the issue to the focus 
of federal politicians. 

DN 

• Climbing Schools. A group of young 
New South Wales rockclimbers, in¬ 
cluding well-known guidebook writer 
Andrew Penney, has established 
Rockcraft Climbing School based in 
Katoomba. As well as rockclimbing in¬ 
struction in the Blue Mountains they of¬ 
fer a number of other services including 
private guiding and illustrated lectures. 
Similar specialist organizations exist in 
other states, such as the Australian 
School of Rockclimbing (Victoria), Climb 
High (Queensland) and Mountain Adven¬ 
ture (South Australia). They can be con¬ 
tacted at the addresses listed in the 
Directories. 

• Canoe Classic. The sixth Outward 
Bound Hawkesbury Canoe Classic, the 
111 kilometre race from Windsor to 
Brooklyn, New South Wales, is to be 
held on 9 and 10 October. Last year this 
event raised $32,000 for the Multiple 
Sclerosis Society of New South Wales 
and the Society is to benefit again from 
this year’s race. 

• Telemarking Time. Following the 
success of last winter’s telemark slalom 
at Perisher Valley, New South Wales, a 
series of four races is planned for this 
winter. They are to be run at Perisher 
and Charlottes Pass. Details are 
available from Max Johnston, 19 Coun¬ 
cil Street, St Peters, NSW 2044. 

Steve Colman 
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PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 


Suite 710, 7th Fir., 
343 Lt. Collins St., 
Melbourne 3000 
Phone 601121 


Wild, White and Wonderful in B-LINE CANOES 

For a new angle on life and leisure, choose from a versatile range of quality guaranteed B-LINE craft. 



SALES 

SERVICE 

ACCESSORIES 

Experts 
in Canoe 
Motorisation 


Take Away 

HIRE 

available 

SYDNEY 

GLOUCESTER 

NSW 


Available throughout Australia via selected dealerships or direct to you Mail Order. 


For brochure and price list send coupon to: 

B-LINE BOATS & CANOES Pty Ltd 

54 Knight Street Lansvale NSW 2166 
Ph 102)727 9622 


Name. 

Street. 

Town/Suburb.Postcode. . 

CANOES □ KAYAKS □ Enclose 27c stamp. AW7/82 


















New South Wales Premier, Neville Wran (second 
from front), examines aboriginal sharpening 
grooves in the proposed Goulbourn River National 
Park. Dave Noble 

• Premier Walk. On 2 May the New 

South Wales Premier, Mr Neville Wran, 
accompanied local conservationists on 
a walk along the Goulbourn River, and 
announced that his Government intend¬ 
ed to make the area a National Park. 
The area is adjacent to the northern 
boundary of the Wollemi National Park. 

DN 

• Jagungal Map. The Victorian Moun¬ 
tain Tramping Club has published a 
1:50,000 scale map linking Tim Lam- 
ble’s well known sheet Mt Jagungal and 
the Brassy Mountains with the northern 
access to the area, via the Khancoban- 
Cabramurra Road. 

It is expected to be on sale in time for 
this ski season at about $1.00 from 
specialist bushwalking and ski touring 
shops. The publisher claims that, whilst 
engaged in the field work for this map, a 
number of significant errors and/or 
omissions were discovered in the of¬ 
ficial maps of the area. 

Stuart Brookes 

• Forests. In the Talleganda State 
Forest, east of Canberra, commercially 
unproductive eucalypt forests are being 
replaced with pinus radiata. Currently, 
1,278 hectares of natural forest are be¬ 
ing bulldozed and burnt. Over the next 
four years, the Forestry Commission in¬ 
tends to increase this area to 2,200 hec¬ 
tares. 

With natural forests disappearing at 
an alarming rate, a change in govern¬ 
ment policy towards the use of un¬ 
productive grazing land for softwood 
plantations is urgently needed. Time is 
running out for the remaining natural 
forests in Australia. 

How long will it be before govern¬ 
ments and the public acknowledge the 


non-commercial value of eucalypt 
forests, appreciate their aesthetic beau¬ 
ty and respect the habitats of our unique 
fauna? 

Russell Bauer 

• Gippsland Report. The Victorian 
Land Conservation Council recently 
published a descriptive report on public 
land within the Gippsland Lakes 
Hinterland Area which includes much of 
Victoria’s best walking country. Copies 
of this report are available from the 
Government Printer Sales Office, 7A 
Parliament Place, East Melbourne, Vic¬ 
toria 3002, for $7.00. (Add $2.00 for 
postage.) 

Submissions were invited regarding 
the use of public land in the area — to 
be lodged with the LCC by 25 June 
1982. 

• Kayak Solo. Laurie Ford recently 
made the first solo crossing of Bass 
Strait in a kayak. Not being content to 
paddle from Tasmania to Wilsons Pro¬ 
montory, Victoria, he also made the 
return journey! 

Paul Snelgrove 

• How Low Can You Go? The Motor¬ 
cycle Riders’ Association’s charity 
fundraising ‘climb’ of Melbourne’s 
Swanston Street ran foul of the law 
when the climber, who was hugging the 
footpath like a lizard, was intercepted by 
two city by-laws officers outside the 
Town Hall. It was reported in a 
Melbourne newspaper that he would be 
charged with obstructing pedestrian 
traffic and damaging the footpath. 

• Outdoor Educators. The Victorian 
Outdoor Education Association was 
established last December and reports 
strong interest by non school-based out¬ 
door educators. The Association’s first 
newsletter says the major task of the 
Association is ‘to lobby for outdoor 
education, bringing outdoor education 
into the positive limelight so people will 
say: “What a good thing this outdoor 
education is".’ 

• Orienteering Success. Australian 
David Rowlands won the Men’s Elite 
class at the recent Pacific Orienteering 
Championships in Japan. His win was 
particularly impressive as he beat the 
World Champion, a Norwegian. This was 
the first time an Australian had beaten 
the Scandinavians on neutral territory 
and bodes well for 1985, when the World 
Championships are to be held in 
Australia. 

• Stony Desert Expedition. One of the 

activities planned to celebrate the twen¬ 
tieth anniversary of the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh’s Award Scheme in Australia is an 
expedition to Sturt’s Stony Desert in late 
May and early June. 

The expedition has two phases. The 
first half is a scientific programme look¬ 


ing at known sites of historical interest 
in the vicinity of Lake Massacre (site of 
the supposed grave of Gray of the ill- 
fated Burke and Wills Expedition), and 
searching for and recording other sites 
of historical and anthropological 
significance for the Department of the 
Environment’s Heritage Unit. 

The second phase is a walk from this 
vicinity, north-west to the Birdsville 
Track, crossing Sturt’s Stony Desert. 

• Australian Rogaining Champion¬ 
ships. These are to be held this year 
near Perth, Western Australia, on 4 and 
5 September. They are to be preceded 
and followed by various more relaxing 
activities. 

• Cliff Rescue. Out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 120 in Wittenoom, Western 
Australia, there is a willing band of par¬ 
ticipants to carry out rescues in the 
area’s rugged gorges. 

The group was formed in 1978 follow¬ 
ing the deaths of three people in three 
years in gorges in the Hamersley Range 
National Park. 

David Doust 

• Wilderness Politics. The Alice-in- 
Wonderland-like madness of Tasmanian 
politics continues. After the State Labor 
Government announced that a mining 
company had withdrawn from seeking 
to explore for minerals in the Cradle 
Mountain National Park, Cabinet passed 
a set of guidelines for exploration within 
the South-west wilderness area. And if 
this isn’t enough, the Minister for Mines, 
ex-footballer Darrel Baldock, is now try¬ 
ing to apply these guidelines to 
Tasmania’s National Parks as well. So 
far the minister has refused to comment 
publicly. 

Cradle Mountain and Tasmania’s 
other National Parks may well see drill¬ 
ing rigs if the Government has its way 
which, fortunately, seems unlikely. 

The volatile political climate in 
Tasmania following the downfall of the 
Labor Government has meant that the 
South-west’s fate hangs in the balance. 
In the next four years the major deci¬ 
sions will be made affecting the fate of 
the remaining wild and scenic areas. 
Both major parties currently appear to 
remain dedicated to destroying the 
South-west with the hope lying in the 
balance of power being held by pro 
South-west independents and the 
Democrats. 

Meanwhile the juggernaut bureau¬ 
cracies roll on, and the Forestry Com¬ 
mission has recommended to the 
Government that 16,500 hectares of the 
South-west be designated as State 
Forest for future logging. The area is on 
the Upper Gordon River, near the 
popular Denison Range and Vale of 
Rasselas area. This area is also sought 
by a petroleum company for mining ex¬ 
ploration. 

Bob Burton 
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Archaeologists at work in Fraser Cave on 
Tasmania's Franklin River, and below, runner-up in 
the ‘natural areas' section of the National Fleritage 
Commission’s recent photo competition was this 
photo taken on Tasmania’s Jane Ftiver. Photos Bob 
Burton, and bottom, Jennie Whinam 

• Franklin Caves. After all the excite¬ 
ment at the Fraser Cave archaeological 
site on the Franklin River the previous 
summer, a return trip was planned for 
last summer. The result was a large- 
scale trip aimed at searching for more 
caves inland from the known caves 
along the river banks. The search found 
a cave far larger than Fraser Cave and 
with archaeological deposits as rich as 
the original find, which dated back 
20,000 years. The Hydro-Electricity 
Commission, in its report to Parliament 
on the Gordon-Below-Franklin Scheme 
which would flood the caves, said that 
there was no evidence of the area hav¬ 


ing been occupied by aborigines. The 
reason was simply that no one had look¬ 
ed. Indeed, one of the HEC’s gauging 
stations was built on top of an aboriginal 
site 20 years ago. The National Parks 
and Wildlife Service archaeologist, Don 
Ransom, described the Fraser Cave site 
as Tasmania’s Tutenkhamen’. 

BB 

• Tasmanian Wilderness Society Ac¬ 
tivities. Against a background of 
Federal Government unwillingness to 
become involved in what is going on in 
Tasmania, the national campaign for the 
South-west has been stepped up in the 
run up to the next Federal election. At 
the recent Lowe by-election the New 
South Wales South West Tasmania 
Committee distributed leaflets to the en¬ 
tire electorate and had information 
booths at all polling stations. Voters 


were urged to write ‘no dams’ on their 
ballot papers. The result was a stagger¬ 
ing 11 % write-in which startled even the 
candidates and many political 
observers. 

Since then an 8,000-strong rally in 
Sydney has been held and there was an 
800-strong rally in Canberra and a giant 
platypus made by the Melbourne Branch 
of the Tasmanian Wilderness Society 
has featured in Melbourne’s Moomba 
parade. Shops have also been opened 
by the TWS in Melbourne and Canberra 
(help needed). 

Against this mounting pressure, 
which will zero in on all marginal 
Federal seats, the TWS anticipates that 
the Federal Government will eventually 
cave in as it had to regarding whaling 
and the sand mining of Fraser Island. It 
sees the question as being how far the 
HEC goes along its destructive path in 
the South-west before the Federal 
Government has the sense to force a 
halt. 

BB 

• Wilderness Photos. Jennie 
Whinam’s photo of Gilgamesh Falls on 
the Jane River recently won second 
place in the ‘natural areas’ section of 
the National Heritage Commission’s 
photographic competition. Peter Dom- 
broskis’ photo of Rocky Island Bend on 
the Franklin won first place with Bob 
Brown’s photo of Transcendence Reach 
on the Franklin taking third place. All 
three areas are under threat by propos¬ 
ed HEC Franklin-Gordon dams. 

• Guide Book Reprint. The first edition 
of South West Tasmania (a guide for 



SLEEPING 

OUT 


Let the Professionals Be \our Guide. 



Choosing the right sleeping 
bag is important. It can be 
vital. For over thirty years, 
adventurers, trekkers and 
campers around the world have 
been depending on the 
Arthur Ellis Fairydown range. 
From ice caps to Everest. 

And that’s your 
guarantee of the widest range 
and the right sleeping bag to 
meet your needs. 

“/ have used Arthur Ellis 
bags for my entire association 
with the mountains. I've done 
my best to destroy two ‘ Everest ’ 
igs. They survived.” 

- Bill Denz 


“Even after complete 
immersion in sea water during 
the Fiordland Kayak 
Expedition, the Trapper sleeping 
bag, though damp to the feel, 
retained its insulation and 
kept me warm.” 

- Paul Caffyn 

Arthur Ellis makes 
specialist and multi-purpose 
bags filled with down, 
synthetics or a combination of 
both (each have separate 
advantages). Four different 
methods of construction ensure 
an even wider choice. Our free 
brochure, ‘Sleeping Out’, 
explains which model is best 
for you (it’s available at sports 
and specialty stores, or send 
the Coupon). 

\bu don’t need to be a 
mountaineer to appreciate the 
value of a good sleeping bag. 


A Fairydown sleeping bag 
will last a lifetime. It could 
also save your life. 

What more could you 
ask for? 

“ There is simply no 
question that our survival and 
complete lack of any frostbite 
Was due to the quality of our 
clothing and sleeping bags. They 
performed above expectation.” 

- Peter Hillary 


Rest assured, it’s Fairydown. 
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bushwalkers) has sold out. Copies re¬ 
maining in some shops are expected to 
be sold shortly. The publisher intends to 
reprint it in 1983 and any corrections 
and suggestions should be sent to the 
author, John Chapman, GPO Box 598D, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001, before next 
April. 

• The Vanishing Thylacine. The 

largest of all flesh-eating marsupials is 
the thylacine, known in Tasmania as the 
marsupial wolf and elsewhere as the 
Tasmanian tiger. The settlement of 
Australia and the adjacent islands had a 
tragic repercussion on indigenous forms 
of wildlife, following the introduction of 
foreign species, and the thylacine was 
one of the victims. It is now extremely 
rare, if not extinct. The last specimen 
collected for science was caught over 
50 years ago. The study by the Tasma¬ 
nian National Parks and Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice, financed by the World Wildlife 
Fund, began two years ago. Up to now 
the study has failed to come up with 
evidence of the continued existence of 
the thylacine but it says that ‘impressive 
sightings’ still give some hope. During 
the study, cameras were set up in 
bushland in the northern and central 
part of Tasmania to take automatic pic¬ 
tures of any animal which passed before 
them. Although the cameras were left 
up to a week and all sorts of baits were 
used to attract any thylacines, the exer¬ 
cise proved futile. 

The report notes that if the thylacine 
is extinct then the hundreds of people 
who have reported sightings since 1936 
must have seen other animals such as 
outsize feral cats, tiger cats or feral 
dogs. The possibility of the thylacine’s 
survival is now considered remote but 
investigation and photographic 
surveillance of potential habitat con¬ 
tinue. 

Milos Ondrasek 

• Tasmanian Camp Fire Policy. The 

Tasmanian Wilderness Society has pro¬ 
posed that the Tasmanian Government 
introduce a policy ‘to reverse the 
growing annual fire toll on our 
wilderness’. Specific proposals include 
the recommendations that no camp 
fires be lit above 750 metres at any 
time, nor in National Parks and Con¬ 
servation Areas from December to 
March, inclusive. 

• Federation Peak Death. It was not 

our intention that the article under this 
heading on page 12 of the Autumn 1982 
issue of Wild impute any impropriety or 
imprudence on the part of the leader or 
any other member of the party involved 
in the climb reported, on which a young 
woman fell to her death, and we sincere¬ 
ly regret it if any person interpreted that 
article in this way. 

We merely intended to state our per¬ 
sonal view that the climb is one which 
may warrant most climbers being pro¬ 



Competitors in New Zealand’s 1981 Iron Man con¬ 
test: this type of event appears to be becoming a 
Kiwi institution. Wanaka Cameracraft 

perly belayed with ropes. This is of 
course a matter on which views may dif¬ 
fer, and we certainly do not allege that it 
was improper or imprudent to act incon¬ 
sistently with out view. 

Chris Baxter 

• Lectures. Peter Hillary, son of Sir Ed¬ 
mund, is touring Australia in June to lec¬ 
ture on the first high altitude traverse of 
the Himalayas, a 3,000 kilometre 
journey from K2 to Sikkim which he 
recently completed with fellow New 
Zealander Graeme Dingle. Information 
is available from Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions and Outdoor Travel Centre. 

• New Mt Cook Map. A new metric 
map of the Mt Cook region has been 
issued by New Zealand’s Department of 
Lands and Survey. This map is sheet 12 
of the NZMS 262 series and replaces 
the old 1:250,000 imperial series. It 
covers the area from Kakapotahi south 
to Twizel and includes the Mt Cook, 
Westland and Mt Aspiring National 
Parks. The map is available direct from 
the New Zealand Lands and Survey 
Department (Map Sales), Private Bag, 
Wellington, New Zealand, for $NZ4.00, 
including airmail postage. 

• Iron People. The world’s longest 
multi-discipline endurance race is to be 
held in New Zealand next January. 

The Macpac Wilderness Coast to 
Coast is a four-day event which crosses 
the South Island from the mouth of the 


Haast River in the west, to the mouth of 
the Clutha River in the east. 

The event involves mountaineering 
(25 kilometres), kayaking (350 
kilometres) and jet-boating (600 
kilometres), and has prize money of 
$NZ5,000. Several international teams 
are expected to compete. 

• Rivers Inventory. The New Zealand 
National Water and Soil Conservation 
Authority has released its final draft in¬ 
ventory of the country’s wild and scenic 
rivers. The report states that there are 
over 4,000 lakes in New Zealand. It is in¬ 
tended that the draft be subjected to fur¬ 
ther comment. 

• New Guinea Caving Expedition. 

Following the great success of the 1978 
Australian expedition which explored 
the now famous Atea Kananda cave 
system in New Guinea’s Muller Range, a 
second expedition, Muller 82, is to visit 
the area this year. Over 50 cavers, in¬ 
cluding 18 from the previous expedition, 
will take part in Muller 82 which is 
organized by Sydney cavers including 
Julia James. 

The expedition has a number of 
dramatic objectives. 1)The Atea Kanan¬ 
da, already the longest cave in the 
Southern hemisphere, has the potential 
to be explored to two or three times its 
known length. 2) A huge cave 
downstream from the Nali Gorge which 
the local Duna tribe believes is in¬ 
habited by an evil spirit and that to enter 
the cave means certain death. 3) The 
Unfathomed Fissures are at high 
altitude in moss forest. They were aban- 




doned in 1978 when the teams descen¬ 
ding them ran out of rope. In one case a 
caver dangled at the end of a rope with 
no cave floor in sight, and rocks fell for 
six seconds into the darkness. Muller 82 
will be taking several kilometres of 
rope! 4) The Black Hole is an enormous 
void 100 metres in diameter: no bottom 
can be seen ... only darkness. 

This is reported to be the most am¬ 
bitious cave exploration programme 
ever planned. Whilst the aim is to survey 
over 100 kilometres of new cave 
passage, a major objective is to locate a 
cave of great depth, possibly the 
deepest in the world. 

• Death in Europe. Australian Jill 
Kellman is missing, presumed dead, 
while climbing in Switzerland’s Jungfrau 
region. 

• Mountaineering Conference. The 

British Mountaineering Council’s con¬ 
ference, reported in the previous issue 
of Wild, was attended by almost 1,000 
people. Speakers included the well- 
known American equipment manufac¬ 
turer Jeff Lowe, of Lowe Alpine 
Systems, who spoke and showed a film 
on modern ice climbing. Andre Zawada 
showed slides of the Polish winter as¬ 
cent of Mt Everest, and Naoe Sakashita 
spoke on modern Japanese climbing in 
both Japan and the Himalayas where 
they have done so much in recent years. 
Wild Editor and Publisher Chris Baxter’s 
illustrated lecture on Australian climb¬ 
ing with its sun-drenched rock and vast 
open spaces virtually had the frozen 
English climbers queuing at the nearest 
British Airways counter! In addition to 
these lectures, several European climb¬ 
ing films were screened. 

• Expeditions. If the number of 
Australian expeditions heading to the 
Himalayas is an indication, Australian 
mountaineering has come of age. This is 
particularly so considering the routes 
being attempted. This year two 
Melbourne expeditions are going to the 
Nanda Devi region. Mike Rheinberger is 
leading a trip to this beautiful peak, 
which is India’s highest, and the other 
group, which includes leading 
rockclimber Mark Moorhead, is to at¬ 
tempt the technically difficult Japanese 
route on nearby Changabang. In 1984 
Lincoln Hall, Tim Macartney-Snape and 
Geof Bartram are to attempt Everest by 
the North Ridge (from Tibet) and 
Rheinberger has Everest ‘booked’ (by 
the South Col route) for 1988. 

• Corrections. In the previous issue of 
Wild we referred to ‘Evelyn Rees’ climb¬ 
ing a new route on Frenchmans Cap. 
This should have been ‘Evelyn Lees’. 
Similarly ‘Tom Miller’ should have read 
‘Tom Millar’. The falls photo on page 38 
of the same issue was not of Eden Creek 
Falls but Running Creek Falls in the 
Lamington National Park. 


Auski 


Leading Ski and 
Bushwalking centre 

9 Hardware Street Melbourne 3000 
Telephone 67 1412,67 1767 
Walking boots: Blundstone, 
Diadora, Eureka, Raichle, i 

Rossi, Stefan JL 

Sleeping bags: Daimor, fj 

Fairydown, Paddymade, 

Purax, Roman 

Rucksacks: C •- £ % 

Berghaus, Hallmark, T*‘ > Jjk 
Karrimor, K2 

Large selection of W/A n 
crosscountry ^yA\£j / 1 

equipment ^Jf/7 i | 


The Bushwalking Specialists IvE 

l 1 

Discount to members of ^ \\\ j 


BIVOUACS 

du Bout du Monde 

Mountaineering 
Trekking-Adventure 
Wilderness Expeditions 

Robust four-wheel-drive trucks will take 
you to discover the wild mountains, 
deserts, and forests and meet the people 
, of the world. 

V 




>r Christian Recking 

Delu-Scientrier 
74800 La Roche sur Foron 
FRANCE 


AFRICA 

• Tunisia-Ouagadougou-Abidjan 

• Tunisia-Nairobi-Mombasa 
Trekking and ascents in Hoggar, 
Hombori, Ruwenzori, Kilimanjaro, 
Mt Kenya: all the African 
mountains. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

• All the Andes from Tierra del 
Fuego to Quito 

Special Dec ’82-Jan '83: ascents 
of Fitzroy and Torres del Paine 

NORTH AMERICA 

• Mexico-Alaska 
Yucatan, Grand Canyon, 

Colorado, Yosemite, Lotus Flower 
Tower, Mt McKinley, etc, 

1 April—30 Sept '83 

2-26 weeks from SUS500 to 3000 
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New Zealand 

Adventure Tours For Summer 1982/83 
with Globetrotter Tours NZ Ltd 



CANOEING Lake canoeing on Lakes Tarawera and 
Rotomahana near Rotorua, camping at a unique hotwater 
beach site adjacent to a thermal spring, 
plus Canoeing down the Wanganui River. 


SAILING Bareboat charter and Flotilla Sailing in the Bay of 
Islands plus skippered yachts in the Bay of Islands and the 
Hauraki Gulf. No experience necessary on our skippered 
yachts. 


HIKING Urewera National Park in the North Island plus 
Milford Track and Routeburn Walk in the South Island. 


DIVING Bay of Islands and Poor Nights Marine Reserve. 
Learn to dive or special activities for the experienced. 



CYCLING North and South Island with accompanying sag 
wagon and cycle host. Bring your own cycle or hire ours. 


FLYING Self fly for holders of commercial or private pilots 
licences or ADVENTURE FLY touring the country in a light 
aircraft with an experienced local pilot. 

NATIONAL PARKS TOURS For those who like the comfort 
of a comfortable hotel each night but with special nature 
activities with Park Board Rangers in our National Parks. 


All tours are in 7 night mix and match modules with complete arrangements from arrival at Auckland or 
Christchurch airports to departure from New Zealand. For the best of New Zealand’s great outdoors contact us. 
Australian brochures and bookings contact your local travel agent or New Zealand Government Tourist Bureau: 
Sydney — 115 Pitt St., NSW 2000, phone 233 6633 
Melbourne — 332 Collins St., VIC 3000, phone 676 621 
Brisbane — 288 Edward St., QLD 4000, phone 221 3722 
New Zealand bookings and brochures from the operators 
GLOBETROTTER TOURS (N.Z.) LIMITED 
430 QUEEN ST AUCKLAND CITY PO BOX 6145 TELEX NZ 21645 PHONE 790 983 


Betting Started 

Bushwalking: Sandra Bardwell Dispels the Myths 


• 'BUSHWALKING IS HAZARDOUS. 
It involves eyeball-to-eyeball encounters 
with insects, reptiles and wild animals, 
and getting lost in the wildest, most 
remote country in the State. It is a form 
of masochism with no prizes for the sur¬ 
vivors.’ 

‘Bushwalkers are superfit con¬ 
servationists who hurtle up and down 
mountains, race along ridges and ford 
flooded streams with never a thought for 
the huge rucksacks on their backs and 
who live on a diet that would immobilize 
an ordinary mortal.’ 

So goes the popular mythology of 
bushwalking. It is no different from any 
other mythology. It is founded on a grain 
of truth but has developed into a moun¬ 
tain of fantasies derived from ig¬ 
norance, wishful thinking and the 
media’s unquenchable thirst for sensa¬ 
tional news. 

For the benefit of readers who may be 
hesitating before succumbing to the 
temptation to take up bushwalking, and 
for bushwalkers who need to reassure 
those whom they wish to encourage, I 
propose to dispel some of the common 
myths and misconceptions. In the in¬ 
terests of a balanced approach, what 
follows includes some realistic facts of 
bushwalking life which those entering 
their apprenticeship may care to 
ponder. 

Bushwalking is dangerous. The 

most dangerous part of any bushwalking 
activity is the journey, usually by car, to 
and from the venue. The chances of be¬ 
ing injured or worse while seated in your 
vehicle humming along the highway are 
far higher than they are once you are 
out in the bush. There you have only 
your own two legs to control and ample 
opportunity to assess your chances in 
potentially risky situations. 

It is difficult to quote useful statistics 
based upon Australian conditions to 
support this assertion. We do not know 
how many people ‘go bushwalking’ dur¬ 
ing a given period of say, 12 months. 
Perhaps the readers of Wild could shed 
some light on this mystery. Again, how 
do we define the activity itself? 

It seems safe to say that only a tiny 
proportion of bushwalkers are killed or 
seriously injured each year, even if we 
merely use the ad hoc test of recalling 
the last newspaper or Wild report of a 
serious bushwalking accident. 

Bushwalkers need to be very fit. 
Fitness is a relative and specific state of 
body and mind. The level of fitness of a 
competitive athlete is certainly not 
necessary for bushwalking. On the other 
hand, it would be most unwise to set out 
on a bushwalk if your previous walking 


experience amounted to a few steps 
morning and evening to and from the 
car, and up and down the grandstand 
each week-end. 

Fitness for a particular sport does not 
necessarily ensure fitness for bushwalk¬ 
ing, in which stamina and the mental at¬ 
tributes of determination, cheerfulness 
and imperturbability are very important. 
Sheer speed for its own sake is not. 

It is more than likely that you will 
become fit by going bushwalking 
regularly. Fitness may be measured by 
the ease with which you can climb a 
flight of stairs, by the fact that you need 
to walk about five kilometres before 
feeling warmed up, and by the fact that 
you are enjoying it even though you feel 
worn out at the end of the day’s walk. 

You need the build of Hercules. A 
stereotyped image of the bushwalker is 
of a tall, broad-shouldered male with 
legs like pile-drivers. 

Bushwalkers come in all shapes, 
sizes and sexes, and few match this 
mirage, although it is probably true that 
well over 50% of the bushwalking 
population is male. 

Height has its disadvantages, such as 
when it is necessary to crawl under logs 
barring narrow tracks, as well as its ad¬ 
vantages, when testing the depth of a 
stream. Those of shorter stature have 
the last laugh when narrow gaps have to 
be squeezed through but may be 
frustrated by ladders or hand and foot 
holds which are designed for those of 
lanky proportions. 

Women are definitely more numerous 
amongst bushwalkers now than they 
were 15 years ago when, in the writer’s 
experience, one woman-12 men trips 
were common. Observation of parties 
on the track suggests, if not a complete 
reversal of this proportion, at least a 
more representative composition. 

The female of the species is certainly 
not of Amazonian stature, nor cast in the 
sturdy mould of the English hockey 
teacher. I know female bushwalkers of a 
mere 62 kilogram and 1.9 metre build. 

The bush is full of predatory 
wildlife. Australian wildlife is rather 
tame and inoffensive compared with 
that of Africa and America. We have no 
man-eating animals and only a few rep¬ 
tiles and insects likely to cause bother, 
most of which inhabit country where 
very few people walk. 

Flies, mosquitoes and leeches cause 
anguish — even hysteria — out of all 
proportion to their capacity to cause 
harm, except to those who are inflicted 
with an allergy. Simple repellants are 
available, such as the humble gum twig 
fly swatter. There is no need to pollute 


the pure air of the bush with the sickly- 
scented, ozone-damaging contents of a 
can of repellant. 

In 20 years’ walking I have yet to have 
an uncomfortably close encounter with 
a venomous snake. I have seen a fair 
share of them, but by being observant 
and alert, have always been able to 
steer a safe course out of range. Indeed, 
snakes are more afraid of you than you 
are of them. After all, the two-legged 
walker is invading the snake’s home ter¬ 
ritory. How would you react in a similar 
situation? 

Apart from the unlikely-to-be repeated 
experience of being invaded during a 
mouse plague in north-western Victoria, 
my tent has never been stormed by 
small living creatures. Once, in a Vic¬ 
torian mountain hut, a bush rat 
scampered across my shoulders while I 
was trying to sleep. Perhaps that ex¬ 
perience was a lesson — a tent is much 
safer. 

Bushwalking is only for the af¬ 
fluent. It cannot be denied that you can 
spend generously on the basic items of 
equipment: sleeping bag, rucksack, 
tent, waterproof jacket and footwear 
alone could drain your bank account of 
$600. 

However, if you have selected 
prudently from the large range of items 


Bushwalking, and loving it! A group rests below Mt 
Capricorn in South-west Tasmania's Western Ar¬ 
thurs. John Chapman 
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now on the market, these basics will last 
at least five years, and probably closer 
to ten, with good care and maintenance. 
You do not have to be a Treasury 
economist to realize that such a capital 
outlay spread over so many years is pru¬ 
dent financial management. 

There are alternatives. During your 
apprenticeship, it is wise to hire the 
major equipment from a specialist 
bushwalking shop, or from the club you 
are thinking of joining, rather than to buy 
your own. If you are not subsequently 
converted, relatively little money has 
been lost, and you will not be en¬ 
cumbered with slightly used gear that 
will have to be sold at a loss. If you do 
take the oath, you will have some ex¬ 
perience upon which to base your own 
purchases. 

Very few, if any, recreational ac¬ 
tivities can be undertaken on the cheap. 
It is in the nature of modern recreation 
that the gear is almost as important and 
all-consuming as the actual activity, and 
bushwalking is no exception. 'Gear 
freaks’ can intimidate the newcomer 
with their ready command of the in¬ 
tricacies of aerodynamics, textile 
technology, every branch of engineer¬ 
ing, and physics. Do not be deterred, but 
remember that your walking will be 
more enjoyable if your gear is reliable 
and durable, qualities unlikely to be 
possessed by the wares of non 
specialist stores. At a later stage, the 
challenges of making your own gear can 
be addressed and, with luck, you will 
save money, but probably not time. 

I’m too old. Warren Bonython, well 
known at least in South Australia, com¬ 
pleted a 530 kilometre traverse of the 
rugged Macdonnell Ranges in central 
Australia at the age of 60. The walk 
spanned 44 days through trackless, rug¬ 
ged country. 

Most bushwalking clubs have many 
members over the age of 60 who 
regularly take part in their walking pro¬ 
grammes. It’s all a matter of recognizing 
your capacity in terms of horizontal and 
vertical distance which can be covered 
in comfort and making the most of it. It’s 
quality of enjoyment rather than quanti¬ 
ty of kilometres that really matters. 

The children are too young. The in¬ 
terviews with Geoff Mosley and Milo 
Dunphy in earlier issues of Wild (Winter 
1981, Summer 1982) provided strong 
arguments to counter this claim, pro¬ 
bably an excuse offered by parents not 
prepared to make the effort to plan 
bushwalks with their children's interests 
and well-being uppermost. I have seen 
and accompanied children under the 
age of six in the bush, and far from all of 
them have been on their parents’ backs. 

Children are surprisingly resilient, but 
do need plenty of things in which to take 
an interest, and frequent encourage¬ 
ment from their parents and com¬ 
panions who, in turn, need to be a little 
fitter than average, experienced in the 
bush and well equipped to meet any 



Make sure you’re up to date 
on the latest events in the 
world of climbing by 
receiving Climber & Rambler 
magazine every month for 
just A$16 incl. post & 
packaging. 

Send your money order made 
payable to Holmes McDougall 
Publications Ltd. at Climber & 
Rambler, Subscription Dept. 

10/12 York Street, Glasgow G2 
8LG, Scotland. 


SELECTA TOURS LTD 
_FOR_ 

OUTDOOR HOLIDAYS 
WILDERNESS CAMPING 

Day 1 From Taupo fly to camp at 
border of Kaimanawa Forest. 

Days 2-4 At leisure. Opportunities 
to fish for trout or swim in natural 
river streams. Experienced guides 
will escort you on hikes through the 
vast forest with its breathtaking 
views. 

Day 5 Return by air to Taupo in 
early afternoon. 

You may however extend your stay 
and join another party for a 5-day 
hiking trek or a white water rafting 
expedition. 


This is only a suggested itinerary. 
Please contact us and we will be 
happy to try and meet YOUR re- 
quirernents. 


SELECTA TOURS LTD 

PO BOX 232 GLEN WAVERLEY 3150 

(MELB OFFICE) TELEPHONE (03) 561 5769 






















“Fantastic!* 


This year Bushgear is bursting with a fantastic 
range of Cross Country Ski gear. 

Free Ski lesson for those who buy a package 
of skis, stocks, boots and bindings. 

• Karhu, Trak, Kuusisto, Kazama 
and Asnes skis. 

• Exel, Look and Tonkin stocks. 

• Norrona, Trak, Suuveren boots. 

• Voni, Karhu, Olympia, Norsewear, 
Mountain Valley clothing. 

• All X-C accessories, chains and ski racks. 

Cross Country Ski Centres. 

Bushgear 

377 Little Bourke Street Melbourne. 67 3355 
CAGA Centre, Akuna St, Canberra. 47 7153 
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Purodown! 

Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

• Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements *18 models to 
choose from, including: 

POLAR 

A walled bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 



y 


Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountaineering shops. 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Telephone 460 6422. 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather bedding. 
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Snow Shoeing & 
Nordic Skiing 

Wilderness Adventures 


B ogong Jack Adventures 
has expanded its winter 
programme to provide 
experienced backpackers with 
challenging, small-group adventure 
holidays. If you are physically fit 
and wish to experience the 
mystique of the Victorian Alps 
these adventures are for you. 

8 Days Wilderness Snow 
Shoeing Expedition 
Cost $266, Dep 29 Aug 
5 Day Snow Shoeing 
Adventures Cost $197, 

Dep Dates 19 July, 16 Aug 
5 Day Nordic Skiing 
Adventures Cost $197, 

Dep 26 July, 7 Sept 

We are again conducting our most successful 
7 day all inclusive Falls Creek lodge based 
nordic skiing and s 
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emergency. 

I’ll get lost. Today there are many 
National and similar parks, within easy 
reach of the capital cities, where there 
are well-defined walking tracks, usually 
described in readily available 
brochures. These tracks provide plenty 
of opportunities for walking without the 
need to use a map and compass to find 
the way. All that is required is to read 
signposts and track notes and to follow 
progress on a simple map. There should 
be no decisions to make about north or 
south, no bearings to take, no grid 
references to decipher. 

Yet the real adventure and many of 
the rewards in bushwalking come with 
the ability to walk across country or in 
poor visibility, using only a map, com¬ 
pass and your wits to reach a chosen 
destination. This skill is no more difficult 


Bushwalking is a 
form of masochism 
with no prizes 
for the survivors. 


to acquire than that of learning to drive a 
car, and it is one which boosts your 
sense of independence and self- 
confidence. 

The truth. If you find that bushwalk¬ 
ing is not the commando course or 
marathon run that you had feared it 
would be, there are some features that 
need to be thought about sensibly. 

On my first week-end walk with 
Sydney Bushwalkers 20 years ago, one 
Of the seasoned members jovially 
assured me ‘It’s the first ten years that 
are the hardest!’ Looking back, he was 
probably right, or at least nearly so. 

If you are able to go walking once 
every two to four weeks, it will probably 
be a few years before you have ex¬ 
perienced most or all types of walks and 
weather, and can feel confident in 
handling any unforeseen happening. 

It will also take more than a few 
months to feel equally at home in a tent 
as a house, to cook over a camp fire 
with the same aplomb as on an electric 
stove, to remain cheerful and sane in 
freezing rain, through miles of sticky 
mud or in a baking heat wave. 

The rewards increase in value as the 
months and years go by, to the extent 
that bushwalking may become essential 
to your physical and mental well-being. 

Having to forego the paraphernalia of 
modern living affects people in different 
ways. The separation from TV, radio, 
cassette player, hot water, plumbing, 
electric light, take-away food, a familiar 
mattress, may enhance your apprecia¬ 
tion of them when you return. On the 
other hand, and more likely, you may 
realize that they were not as necessary 
to your enjoyment of life as you had 
thought. 

Good walking! • 



ADVENTURES 


ON THE 

MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the only 
place we don’t go to. We have 
pioneered small group quality 
adventures to far-flung corners of the 
world. Trips are graded to suit all 
different levels of fitness and all ages 
for the complete beginner to 
experienced people. We also present a 
program of weekend and week-long 
adventures within Australia. 
Activities covered include: walking, 
sailing, whitewater rafting, 
windsurfing, climbing courses, camel 
riding, cycle touring, cross country 
skiing, diving, caving and abseiling. 
AUSTRALIAN HIMALAYAN 
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Please send me your FREE catalogues 


Address_ 

_Postcode __ 

I am particularly interested in 
AUSTRALIA □ 
WORLDWIDE □ 
Licence B950 BOTH □ 
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If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 

THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 
Phone (002) 34 3680 


Next season 
There will be a 

Bushwalker's 

Transport 

System 

for South-west Tasmania, 
Scott's Peak, Cockle Creek, 
Lune River, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers 
and more. 

Walkers or rafters 
Groups or individuals 


Rod Barwick 
Bushwalker's Transport 
105 Murray Street 
Hobart Ph (002) 34 8666 
White spirit available 


Contributors 


Kim Carrigan has been an avid 
rockclimber for the last ten years. He 
has climbed extensively throughout 
Australia, particularly at Mt Arapiles in 
Victoria, where he has many first 
ascents to his credit. 

He has also travelled and climbed in 
most areas of America and Britain, 



repeating many of the hardest routes in 
both. With another lengthy overseas trip 
planned, this time to Europe, he is well 
on the way to becoming one of the 
world’s most travelled free climbers. 

He is currently undertaking a part 
time Arts course at Melbourne Univer¬ 
sity, sandwiched within a rigorous clim¬ 
bing and training programme. 

Paul Curtis is a Queenslander by both 
birth and inclination. A keen interest in 
natural history and wildlife has taken 
him to many parts of the State, frequent¬ 
ly in remote areas, and led him to take 
up photography as a hobby. He has had 
numerous photographs published in 
magazines and brochures, and his ambi¬ 
tion is to build up a comprehensive, high 
quality photographic record of 
Queensland’s remarkable natural 
heritage. 

Michael Edmondson comes from a 
strong skiing family background, hence 
his early start in skiing at four years of 
age. Since then he has spent a major 



part of every winter in the Kosciusko 
National Park. 

In 1974 he raced in Europe as part of 
an Australian cross country ski team 
and is an enthusiastic mountain skier, 
tourer, racer and qualified Nordic ski 
teacher. He is busy building up his new 
Snowy Mountains cross country ski 
centre, the franchised Paddy Pallin Jin- 
dabyne shop and Cascade Ski Tours. 
Michael’s other outdoor interests in¬ 
clude walking, rafting, canoeing, cycling 
and sailboarding. 

Nicholas Gooch was born in England 
and now lives in the Blue Mountains of 
New South Wales. He took up bushwalk¬ 
ing in 1969 after having been introduced 
to a bushwalking club by his future wife. 
He has lived in Canada and travelled ex¬ 
tensively, walking in most of the coun¬ 
tries he visited. In Australia his walking 
experience spans Tasmania, Victoria, 
Queensland and New South Wales. He 
was employed for seven years (two of 
them as manager) by Australia's oldest 
established bushwalking shop, Paddy 
Pallin. Nicholas, along with his wife and 
two year old daughter, who go on all 
trips, is still actively walking and ski 
touring. 

Chris Hellerud has been Nordic skiing 
in Australia and Europe for over 25 
years. A champion skier, he is recog¬ 
nized as one of Australia’s leading cross 
country skiing coaches. 

With many years’ experience in sell¬ 
ing ski touring equipment, Chris last 
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Fiji Army selects new Z*Kote™ 
parkas for U.N. peace keeping 
force in the Golan Heights... 



New Z*Kote M 
out-performs 
the rest... 

Hallmark's newZ*Kote was 
chosen by the Fiji Army to 
use in the Middle East. 

The new Z*Kote proofing 
system was chosen 
because of its superior 
performance. 

Z«Kote is waterproof and 
has been scientifically 
tested and exceeds N.Z. 
Standard 1464. This 
standard is equivalent to 
British Standard 8701. 


MANUFACTURED 
BY HALLMARK 
INTERNATIONAL. 
PRIVATE BAG. 
FRANKTON, 

NEW ZEALAND 


Distributed in Australia by: 

Richards McCallum 
Pty Limited, 

Phone 4194211, 
Melbourne. 


Less 

condensation 
and better 
water-proofing 
with Z*Kote7.. 

The Z»Kote parka was 
tested in the field. 

When worn under a field 
pack during extensive 
physical training the 
Z*Kote parka proved more 
comfortable and 
"sweating" was minimised. 
The firm conclusion at the 
end of the trial was that 
Z»Kote was waterproof. 

and 

Kine Distributors 
Pty Limited, 

Phone 2751500, 
Brisbane. 



When you need a parka — 
buy the best and demand 
Z«Kote. Available in all 
sizes and four colours — 
Olive, Blue, Red and Black. 


FEATURES: 

1. Drawstring hood 

2. Meshed vent 

3. No exposed seams on 
upper sleeve 

4. Raglan sleeves allow 
freedom of movement 

5. Double pulled zipped 
closure 

6. Velcro fastened storm 
flap 

7. Drawstring waist 

8. Elasticised inner 
storm cuffs 

9. Storm flaps over 
pockets 

10. Peaked hood 

11. Redesigned unisex 
sizing 


AW72 



Wild Tasmania 


Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain Lake 
St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. 


For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Tourist Bureau Telephone 63 6351 
256 Collins Street Melbourne 


T&smania.The Treasure Island. 















NORDIC SHOP 

KOMI KIIPIHCN 

no dart boards 
no chemical toilets 
only proven 
cross country ski gear 

• KUUSISTO NEVERWAX • 

• WEIGHT MATCHED 

PELTONEN RACING 
SKIS • 

• LAMBORGHINI and 
ELAN TELEMARK SKIS • 

• EXEL • P.K. • POLES • 

• SKIING FINN • 

• CARELL BOOTS • 

• Sales • Hire 

upstairs bailey arcade, 
civic a.c.t. 062 47 9992 



We’ve been in the Special 
Interest Tours field since 
1965. 

TREKKING 
RAFTING 
CANOEING 
SAILING 
WILD LIFE 
CULTURE 
EXPEDITIONS 
1982-3 Calendar of Trips 
860 Military Road, 

(P.O. Box 54), 
MOSMAN, N.S.W. 2088 
(02) 960 1677 Mon to Fri 
Lie. B437 



year opened his new shop, Sportana, in 
Melbourne to meet the growing interest 
in Nordic skiing. 

Klaus Hueneke has been walking and 
skiing the high tops for the last 25 years. 
In 1974 he began to collect stories, oral 
history, old photographs and first hand 



impressions about the history of the 
Kosciusko huts, the early days of ski 
touring and the activities of stockmen, 
gold miners, dingo trappers and brumby 
runners. The knowledge gained is now 
being applied in articles, books, 
documentary films, educational courses 
and in guided ski tours and bushwalks. 

His book Huts of the High Country will 
be published by ANU Press later this 
year. Other titles in production include a 
book on ski tours and one on the people 
of the Snowy Mountains. His 
photography course ‘Focus on the High 
Country’ is a popular annual event. 

Evelyn Lees is a visiting climber from 
America. She has spent the last ten 
months travelling and climbing 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
visiting many of the major areas. 

Her main interest lies in long rock and 
alpine routes, though she is also a 
talented crag climber. She has made 
many ascents in the Wind Rivers Range 
and the Tetons of Wyoming, as well as 


_Ski. 

Touring 

Bogong 

High 
Plains 



Ski touring is an exciting and 
invigorating way of enjoying the 

g randeur of the highlands in winter. 

»ur adventure holidaysand courses 
are suitable for novices and include 
expert instruction in technique and 
snoweraft, all equipment and lodge 
accommodation. Sundays July/Sept 
7 days ex Omeo $299 (ex Melb. $339) 
Weekenders $99. Day courses from $50. 


Contact us now for brochure or call in 
for more information on these and our 
other great adventures: HORSERIDING 
RAFTING CANOEING BACKPACKING. 


v-Mtiek 5s 

414 Bourke St., MELBOURNE 3000. 
Phone (03)677196 


or P.O. Box 1420, COFFS HARBOUR 2450. 
Phone (066)534469. 


eastwood 
camping 
centre 

Specialists in all types 
of Bushwalking and 
Camping equipment. 
Climbing and Caving gear. 
Maps. Clothing. Boots. 
Food. Stockists of 
Paddymade. Mountain 
Designs. Berghaus. 
Hallmark and all 
leading brands 



3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Phone 858 2775 














Diamantina 

Snowbag 

• Top quality down (550 minimum 
loft) • Slant baffles • Down collar 
at neck • Two-way side zip with 
gusset and triangular cross section 
draught tube • Box foot • Hood 
Ask at your specialty shop or write to: 
Australian Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd. 
4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 3000 
Telephone (03)677966 


Not all Polar 
Wear is equal 

Only Northcape Polar Wear 
equal to the tasks you will set it. 
Northcape fibre pile jackets, 
are laminated to resist wear. 
Therefore they will remain warm, 
light and comfortable, 
season after season. 

Ask for Northcape Polar Wear 
and Thermic Underwear at your 
specialist outdoor shoo. 
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an ascent of the Nose of El Capitan in 
Yosemite Valley. 

She holds degrees in Geology and 
Soils from the University of Oregon, a 
field in which she works periodically to 
finance her overseas travel. 

John Morrell, aged 25, is a qualified 
ASF Nordic teacher and has been skiing 
the Snowy Mountains full time for the 
last five years. He worked as a mountain 
guide and Nordic instructor with 
Wilderness Expeditions for the 1981 
winter and is currently skiing in northern 
Japan. 

Milton Sams has been active in the out¬ 
doors for 11 years. He was a keen surfer 
until leaving school in 1974, when he 
began walking, rafting, cross country 
skiing, climbing and canyoning. He is a 
member of a small group of friends who 
attended the same school and possess 
a similar outlook on life. They are all 
anxious for the preservation of wildlife 
and the remaining wilderness areas. 

Milton, mainly with his brother, has 
spent a total time of 12 months on seven 
different occasions in New Zealand’s 
Southern Alps, walking, climbing and 
skiing. He has also done a great deal of 
wilderness walking in New South Wales, 
particularly in the Colo area. 

Jolyon Shelton was born in 1952. His 
outdoor activities began at the age of 12 
with the Boy Scouts. He is an experi¬ 
enced canoeist who has paddled many 
rivers in Victoria, New South Wales and 
Tasmania and was a member of the suc¬ 
cessful 1981 Australian Himalayan 
Kayak Expedition. The Mitta Mitta River 
is of special interest to him because it 
was the first major river he paddled. His 
other interests are bushwalking, cross 
country skiing and photography. 

Doug Whaite, aged 27, has skied in the 
NSW Snowy Mountains for the past ten 
years and has competed in all aspects 
of the sport, that is cross country 
downhill races and track races. He is 
also an experienced alpine skier and 
has skied both alpine and cross country 
downhill in Canada, the USA and 
Scotland. He is currently employed as a 
computer programmer at the Australian 
National University, Canberra. 


UNIQUE 

ADVENTURE 



Flinders 

Camping 


• BUSHWALKING & LIGHTWEIGHT 
CAMPING GEAR 
•SCHOOL, COLLEGE & GROUP 
OUTFITTERS 

•BOOTS • PARKAS •FOOD 
•PACKS ©COMPASSES •HIKE 
TENTS *GAS STOVES, LIGHTS 
& ACCESSORIES 
•CUSTOM MADE RUCKSACKS 
MAIL ORDERS WELCOME 

296 Gilles Street, Adelaide 5000 
Phone (08) 223 1913 

(Drive in — just west of Hutt Street) 





















The one-stop 
shop for all your 
cross-country gear 



There’s no need to trek around a number of stores to outfit yourself 
completely. We have all the gear you’re ever likely to need ... under one roof: 


□ Geodesic snow tents 

□ Snow camping sleeping 
bags 

□ Cross country skis, boots, 
stocks 

□ Internal frame rucksacks 

□ Nylon and Goretex cagjacs 

□ Wool shirts 

□ Dachstein mitts 


□ Sealed cell foam pads 

□ Helly Hansen thermal wick 
underwear 

□ Cross country knickers 

□ Maps, compasses, survival 
kits, bivvie bags, S1GG fuel 
& water bottles, Trangia/ 
Camping Gaz/Optimus/MSR 
fuel stoves 


□ Cross country goggles and 
stocks 

□ Goretex nylon/canvas 
gaiters 

□ Ice axes, crampons, 
karabiners, ice screws, 
climbing boots and ropes. 

□ Alliance & Mountain House 
freeze dried foods. 


Id 
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Paddy Pallin Ski Shops 


PARRAMATTA: 61 Macquarie St. Tel: (02) 633 3746. MELBOURNE: 55 Hardware St. Tel: (03) 6 
CANBERRA: 46 Northbourne St. Tel: (062) 47 8949. HOBART: 32 Criterion St. Tel: (002) 31 0777. 
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• THE DAM BUILDERS HAVE BEEN TO THE 
Mitta Mitta River. The greater part of 
Victoria's finest white water river now 
lies beneath the icy waters of the 
Dartmouth Dam. The river first suffered 
man’s intrusion with the Kiewa hydro¬ 
electric scheme of the 1950s and early 
1960s when diversion weirs and 
aquaducts began to steal water from the 
river’s catchment area. Final devasta¬ 
tion came when the dam building of the 
1970s obliterated 80% of the river. 

The Mitta Mitta qualified as a great 
white water river. It had an assured 
water supply from August till December 
as winter snows melted on the Bogong 
High Plains, and it was long enough to 
provide a valuable wilderness ex¬ 
perience. The full trip from Glen Wills to 
the township of Mitta Mitta took 
between one and two weeks. There 
were dozens upon dozens of runnable 
rapids, ranging from grade 2 to 5, and 
grade 6 in flood. For the greater part of 
its journey the river flowed through 
country essentially untouched by man. 

Above Dartmouth the Mitta Mitta still 
flows and there is a glimpse of its former 
grandeur. It takes only a day or two to 
travel but is still undoubtedly one of the 
most rewarding white water runs in Vic¬ 
toria. Spring is the best season. Not only 
is there excellent water but the bush is 
in bloom, and wattle, grevillea, orchids 
and eucalypts add a touch of colour to 
the river. 

At Glen Wills the river moves swiftly, 
flowing beneath overhanging eucalypts 
and around granite boulders. Small 
rapids abound to test one’s skill. Occa¬ 
sionally it is necessary to scout from the 
bank but generally there is little danger 
for the competent paddler. 

Once past the Bundara River a 
greater commitment to the river is re- 
Rob Marshall plunges through the ‘Big Drop’. All 
photos Shelton 


quired as the difficulty of the rapids in¬ 
creases sharply. 

Each rapid has been designed by 
nature to test the full range of white 
water skills. Just above the Cobungra 
River is one of the best, a mass of rolling 
surging turbulence. One is confronted 
by stoppers and haystacks coming from 
either side as the river pounds its way 
through a labyrinth of rocky channels. 
To avoid being thrown against the rocks 
or ending up stranded depends as much 
on luck as it does on skill. Emerging 
from the rapid is always a relief. 

There is seldom more than 400 
metres of flat water in eight kilometres 


Thejiver erf. 
course is white, 
very white. * 


of river. The farther one goes, the 
steeper the river banks become, and the 
more frequent the rapids until the gorge 
is reached. This is not as spectacular as 
those in western Tasmania and lacks 
the massive grandeur of the Snowy 
River gorges but it has its own unique 
beauty. Numerous granite cliffs, only 
ten to 15 metres high, come down to the 
water’s edge. The colour is intense; the 
greys, reds and browns of the granite 
are complemented by golden wattles 
and the pale greenery of the eucalypts. 
The river of course is white, very white, 
as this short one kilometre stretch has 
the most compact rapids in Victoria. The 
best known of them is the ‘Big Drop’, a 
two metre fall with a massive stopper at 
the bottom. For many years considered 
uncanoeable, this rapid has fallen victim 
to rising standards and is regularly done 
on sight. It is never easy, the turbulence 
and rocks at the bottom see to that. 



Dlyon Shelton recalls the former grandeur of the mighty Mitta Mitta. 
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Downstream are two or three more 
large rapids before the river flattens out 
to flow slowly towards Hinnomunjie 
Bridge and what is now the end of the 
journey. 

What lies beyond is now only a 
memory. Another day’s paddling took 
one down to the Gibbo River. In that 
stretch there were no big rapids but it 
was a pleasant and enjoyable trip. Just 
above the Gibbo, at what is now the up¬ 
per end of the dam, the river cut under 
overhanging limestone cliffs 30 metres 
high with stalactites dangling from the 
roof. Whilst no match for the cliffs of the 
Franklin River, these cliffs were unique 
in Victoria. 

Immediately below the Gibbo were 
three magnificent grade 4-5 rapids 
followed in quick succession by 
numerous grade 3s. Once past these, 
the camping was excellent with many 
sandbanks. Another two days’ paddling 
through easier rapids and one arrived at 
the dam site. Below the dam, but now 
buried beneath the regulating pondage, 
were two of Victoria’s best known 
rapids, ‘Scales Street’ and the 'Whales 
Head'. It was on these rapids that 
several Victorian and Australian canoe¬ 
ing championships were held. 

Not content with all that destruction, 
the one rapid left on the river, the 
'Sharks Teeth’, was blasted in order to 
make it ‘safe’. The remnants of the teeth 
are now sharper than ever. 

What has happened to the Mitta Mitta 
is tragic. With a little thought a lot more 
of its recreational value could have 
been saved. If lessons have not been 
learnt here, the tragedy will multiply as 
‘developments’ come to Victoria’s few 
remaining free flowing rivers. • 

Right, the Mitta Mitta River, ‘a wilderness drowned', 
and far right, Robyn James in the ‘Sharks Teeth'. 
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Wildlnterview 

Reinhold Messner 

The Himalayan superstar speaks out to Chris Baxter. 


• Is the title of ‘Mohammed AN of the 
mountaineering world’ a fair one 
about yourself? 

It’s a bad title. Personally, I don’t like 
the title of being the ‘Mohammed Ali of 
climbing' because to me it is not a com¬ 
pliment. Secondly, I don’t like to be call¬ 
ed the best climber because whilst 
there is competition in climbing, there is 
no measurement — you cannot 
measure climbing performance. You 
can say that a climber has done this 
climb and that climb, but nothing else. I 
forbid my editors in Germany to use this 
title for selling books and lectures. But 
generally, someone is trying to sell me 
with this title. I do not like it: it is not my 
approach to mountaineering. 

After a solo ascent of Everest 
without artificial oxygen, what do you 
look on as the next frontier? 

On Everest alone and without oxygen 
in 1980 I reached my limit, maybe I went 
further. But there are many things left.. 
like the South Face of Lhotse, the South 
Face of Dhaulagiri: the most difficult 
faces of the Himalayan peaks, the high, 
difficult faces climbed in ‘alpine style’ 
not by one climber alone, but two or four 
people. They are much more difficult 
than climbing Everest alone, and 
everybody knows it, especially climbers. 
Once the South Faces of Lhotse and 
Dhaulagiri are done there are still 
challenges — to climb the South face of 
Lhotse, go down to the South Col, go up 
Everest and down the other side. It’s not 
possible today, but in ten years 
somebody will do it. There are millions 
of problems left in the Himalayas. 
Especially important in the future will be 
sets of traverses of Himalayan peaks, 
like the traverse of the Kanchenjunga 
peaks, the traverse of the Gasherbrums, 
the traverse of Lhotse-Everest. All these 
things are there to do. They need a little 
more evolution. And young people to try 
them. 

Do you have any new routes on 
Everest that you want to do? 

I would like to try the East Face, but 
having just been twice on Everest I am 
more interested in other climbs perhaps 
in Patagonia and Antarctica. I would like 
to do other 8,000 metre peaks like Kan¬ 
chenjunga. I cannot do everything in 
one life. The East Face of Everest is a 
beautiful face. The Americans tried it 







Messner in Melbourne on his recent Australian tour. 
Baxter 

last autumn, but it is quite dangerous 
especially in the middle and higher 
parts. I am thinking about it. I got an in¬ 
vitation a few months ago for the mid 
1980s. I am thinking about that but I am 
not planning it at the moment. 

An invitation to join another ex¬ 
pedition? 

Yes, I’ve been asked to join an ex¬ 
pedition to the East Face of Everest. It is 
so expensive to go there and I am not 
sure if I want to pay the price. I would 
not be willing to work for two years to 
finance an expedition to Everest through 
China again. I don’t think it is sensible to 
work day and night for two years to do 
the trip a second time. 

Everest is much more expensive 
than the other 8,000 metre peaks? 

No, I don’t think so. It is only that the 
Chinese are charging so much to ap¬ 
proach it from Tibet. To approach it from 
the south, from the Nepalese side, is not 
much more expensive than Kanchen¬ 
junga or Annapurna. 

You mentioned other 8,000 metre 
peaks. You have climbed several of 
them now. You also mentioned that 
you intend to have a go at Kanchen¬ 
junga. Have you got any ambition to 
climb all 14 of them? 

I would like to climb more of them. 
This year I have permission to try four of 


them. I would be happy or lucky if I am 
able to climb three of them. I have per¬ 
mission for Kanchenjunga, Gasherbrum 
II, Broad Peak and Cho Oyu in winter. 
After this lecture tour I will try to go for 
at least one year without working — no 
interviews, films, books or lectures. I 
will go climbing and I will try to do a few 
of them. 

I leave it open. I am trying to do other 
ones but I am not definitely planning to 
do all 14 of them. For me it was much 
more important to climb one 8,000 
metre peak solo: (Nanga Parbat, the 
first 8,000 metre peak to be climbed 
solo) than to climb all the 8,000 metre 
peaks. The most important climbs in the 
world are few, so maybe I’ll try five or 
six of the others and see how far I can 
go. But I have the feeling that I will have 
to go to Pakistan quite soon because it 
may be closed to climbers in a few 
years. 

Could you tell us something of the 
circumstances of your visit to West 
Irian a few years ago and what you 
thought of the climbing possibilities 
on Carstensz Pyramid? 

I went to New Guinea more than ten 
years ago. I was invited by an Italian 
who was in love with New Guinea. He 
was interested in going there and took 
me as a climbing guide. I was lucky to 
go then. Today it is quite difficult to get a 
permit to climb there. I was able to climb 
Carstensz Pyramid and other nearby 
peaks. The rock is beautiful. It is very 
hard, not as hard as limestone, but full 
of good holds, and quite steep, like the 
Dolomites. I loved the climbing there. I 
did two rock climbs and a few ice 
climbs. There are hundreds of 
possibilities — to do new routes and 
traverses — but especially to do hard 
rock walls. 

How high are the walls? 

They are 600 to 800 metres high. I 
think the South Face of Carstensz 
Pyramid must be a huge face. I’m still 
not sure which is the highest peak. I 
don’t think that there is proof that 
Carstensz Pyramid is the highest and it 
is claimed that Punjab Jaya may be 
higher. 

Tell us about how you train for the 
climbs you do in the Himalayas. 

I have trained for the last ten years. 
Running is my main training, especially 
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running up steep hills. If I have special 
permission such as for Everest solo or 
without oxygen, or for Nanga Parbat 
solo, I think about it for months or years. 
This is the best mental training you can 
do. 

Are drugs becoming an ethical pro¬ 
blem in mountaineering just as they 
are in athletics? 

I don't think that young climbers are 
using them as much as climbers in the 
1950s used them for conquering the 
high mountains for the first time, like 
Hermann Buhl did on Nanga Parbat. I 
think a climber using drugs like that on a 
high mountain is risking too much. He 
has to be very lucky that everything is 
going well. If he is too slow on the way 
down or is caught by bad weather, he is 
gone. They are too dangerous. I have 
never used them. I am not even in¬ 
terested in using them. 

How important to you is fame and 
recognition in climbing? 

I am an ambitious climber. In having 
ambitions you are dependent to some 
extent on what people say or think about 
you. In the past, up to about 1978, fame 
was important for me, but now it is 
becoming less so. It is very difficult to 
express exactly my feelings in this 
regard. It is neither good nor bad. It’s 
there — one person is ambitious, 
another is not. I am not saying that an 
ambitious climber is not a good climber. 
It is very difficult to say exactly how 
much you are dependent on what other 
climbers think about you. 

Your life style of hard climbing in 
remote areas, travel and public ap¬ 
pearances must be a lonely one. 
What effect does this have on your 
relationships with people you are 
fond of and your climbing partners? 

I still have a few friends in my private 
life and they are always the same. I 
don’t think that they change because I 
am a climber and sometimes a solo 
climber. If I was not a climber my rela¬ 
tionships with my friends, with my girls, 
would not be any different. I am myself, 
and I don’t change. I am also a climber. 
This does not change me as a person. I 
have to climb, it is very important to me. 

Regarding my partners, I generally 
did not have problems on expeditions, 
not even on Nanga Parbat with Herrl- 
ingkoffer, at least not during the expedi¬ 
tion. I only had problems afterwards. I 
will have more problems the more well- 
known I become and the more public 
success I have with my lectures or my 
books, because many people are mak¬ 
ing use of the fact that they climb with 
me and feel that this is usable. If I feel 
that someone is thinking this way and 
cashing in on our climbing relationship, I 
am not happy about it and won’t climb 
with him again. 

Any fame I have puts me in an ex¬ 
posed position, drawing other people to 
me. I try to find people that are not so 
dependent on these things, who are 
happy with their own experiences and 


feelings and don’t need me for selling 
themselves. There are people who don’t 
use people like this, particularly in Bri¬ 
tain. But in central Europe, many peo¬ 
ple, including many who have never 
been with me on an expedition, are mak¬ 
ing use of me. They go on stage and on 
lecture tours, saying that they are not 
like Messner and are not selling 
themselves, but that is just what they 
are doing, standing on the stage and 
selling themselves! 

Nobody is really speaking about being 
professional in climbing. But whether it 
is a sports shop, running a magazine, 
making films or giving lectures, 
everybody who likes to climb is doing 
something to support climbing, because 
they, too, have to survive. But 
everybody is keeping it behind the 
scenes. It is time to speak clearly and 
openly about this because young 
climbers are approaching this way of life 
with confused ideas — they waste many 
years of their lives because they think 
that it is so easy to make a living from 
climbing. But it is a very hard life; very 



hard work in the months when you are 
not climbing and you have to finance 
your own expeditions. There is no 
cleaner money in mountaineering than 
the money you earn from climbing. It is 
much worse if you get the money to go 
on Everest from taxpayers. 

Is there a climb that would really 
satisfy you: the so-called ‘big climb’ 
after which you could quit? 

The climb that satisfied me as a 
climber was my solo ascent of Nanga 
Parbat in 1978. The important climb for 
me was this solo ascent of an 8,000 
metre peak, after struggling and trying 
for many years to do it. K2 and my 
Everest climbs were also important to 
me. I love climbing and still feel I have 
the power to do major climbs, but the 
Nanga Parbat climb was special for me. 

How do you plan to stay at the top 
in climbing? 

I’m not planning to stay at the top of 
climbing any more. I think that perhaps I 
was at the top between about 1975 and 
1978. I was able to be a step ahead. I 
would never say I was a better climber 
but I was able to be first to take the im¬ 
portant steps. 

The first time I did a really ‘alpine 
style’ Himalayan ascent, and it was a 
difficult one, was in 1975. I was one of 
the first two people to climb Everest 
without oxygen, and the first person to 
do an 8,000 metre peak solo. In the last 
few years, however, a few other 
climbers have done more difficult 
things. Someone else is taking over the 
lead. It must always be like this. The 
most difficult routes I ever did on 8,000 


metre peaks were on Manaslu in 1970 
and Nanga Parbat in 1972. That was ten 
years ago. All the routes I did later were 
easier. 

Only climbers understand that. 
People like McIntyre doing the very dif¬ 
ficult face of Dhaulagiri in ‘alpine style’ 
are a step ahead. But because they are 
not as well known as I am, it is not com¬ 
ing out in the papers. 

Over the next five years or so I’ll be 
able to climb 8,000 metre peaks, 
perhaps ten of them, but on classical 
routes with two or three people. I will 
never use oxygen: I will always climb in 
my style. The person who wants to take 
the lead today has to do an extremely 
hard route on a high peak with only 
minimal equipment and one or two com¬ 
panions. And without oxygen. Alter¬ 
natively they might make long and dif¬ 
ficult traverses of major peaks in this 
style. Someone will do that. They are 
just beginning. 

So you won’t be like Bonatti and 
drop out when you are no longer at 
the top? 

No. I like climbing too much. I can’t 
stop. 

Like Cassin, you’ll go on until you 
are 75? 

Yes. I like to climb, but I have to ac¬ 
cept that I’ll have to do smaller and 
smaller peaks. I’m just beginning. 

So you don’t think any summit is 
worth your life? 

No, never. But I know that I could die 
in the mountains, because they are 
dangerous. But I hope that I will be able 
to handle the danger like I’ve done for 
the last 30 years. 

Relying on your own judgement to 
calculate the risk? 

To calculate the risk and to go back if 
I feel that it is too dangerous. I have 
gone home many times without a suc¬ 
cess. 

Do you miss your early climbing 
days in Italy’s Dolomites? 

I still climb there and love it. I am not 
as powerful as I was in the 1960s. At the 
end of the 1960s I was quite a good 
rockclimber. After I lost my toes I was 
no longer as strong on rock and put my 
main interest into the high peaks. 

Have you heard anything about 
Australian climbing? 

In Europe we speak often of the high 
standard of Australian rockclimbing. I 
don’t know the names of Australian 
climbing areas, but we know that the 
standards have reached those of Britain 
and America. 

Have you ever been interviewed by 
an interviewer who has not asked you 
why you climb mountains? 

I have been asked many times why I 
climb. This always tells me that the in¬ 
terviewer has no idea about climbing, 
because there is no answer. But there 
are also many people who have not ask¬ 
ed me this question. They are normally 
from specialist publications: people who 
go climbing too.* 
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Left, Linesmans Hut. All photos are taken in the Snowy Mountains, New South Wales. 
Above, on Mt Kosciusko, looking towards the Ramshead. 
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Burnt ti-tree near Bulls Peaks, and right, climbing the Grey Mare Range. 














• IF OUR DAUGHTER STEPHANIE COULD 
have heard what was being said to her 
while she was being born she may have 
been put off bushwalking for life. To 
ease the pains of my wife’s labour I kept 
up a running commentary about how 
much easier it was to give birth than to 
push through bauera and ti-tree scrub or 
climb over a tangle of horizontal. 

Twenty-two days after Stephanie was 
born she went on her first bushwalk. It 
was summer so we tried only a short 
walk down a cool Blue Mountains gully, 
full of turpentines and coachwoods. I 
carried her in a chest sling and the gen¬ 
tle rocking soon put her to sleep. We live 
in the Blue Mountains, a favourite haunt 
of Sydney bushwalkers, so we can start 
a day walk with very little forward plann¬ 
ing. 

By April, when the weather had cool¬ 
ed and Stephanie was three months old, 
we took her on her first overnight walk. 
An hour’s drive took us to the start of the 
walking track to the Wollangambe River. 
With Rae and I both carrying rucksacks, 
and Stephanie in her chest sling strap¬ 
ped to my front, we made good progress 
on the two-hour walk to the river. The 
only difficulty I had was swinging my 
legs as I found that Stephanie’s legs got 
in the way. Although she was too young 
to crawl she enjoyed the feel of the 
sandy beach, the noise of water dancing 
over pebbles and the calls of the birds. 
The camp fire fascinated her and she 
stared at the flickering flames. She 
seemed quite content in the tent with us, 
inside her own little sleeping bag. 

In June, at five months of age, 
Stephanie was sitting up, so we bought 
a papoose baby carrier that fits on the 
back like a rucksack and decided to 
head off for a combined walking and 
driving holiday. We managed several 
day walks on our trip, including the 
peaks of the Warrumbungles, Mt 
Kaputar and New England National 
Park. We camped out in these parks and 
were surprised by a light dusting of 
snow at Mt Kaputar. 

During the rest of the year we went on 
several walks, including overnight trips 
that required a full day’s walk to reach 
the campsite. By December Stephanie 
was walking, an additional problem at 
campsites. Like any other child she was 
fascinated by fires, rivers and river 
banks, so these suddenly became 
dangers. Even the coarse, spikey 
vegetation that scratches an adult’s 
knees is at eye height to a one year old. 

By now Stephanie was used to riding 
on Mum's back and would seldom com¬ 
plain. Sometimes she would pull off her 
own or her mother’s sun hat, or tug 
Mum’s hair, but these were small in¬ 
conveniences. Only on one occasion, 
when we walked for two hours at night in 

Mr and Mrs Gooch out walking their baby 
Stephanie: through Coxs River in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, on skis near Guthega in the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains, and on Yellow Dog Ridge in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. Photos Rae and Nicholas Gooch 


rain and mist, did she become upset and 
had to be carried in Mum’s arms. 

In February, aged 13 months, 
Stephanie visited several new areas as 
we headed off on holiday once more. 
We visited and walked in the Gram¬ 
pians, Wilsons Promontory and finally 
the Snowy Mountains, where we under¬ 
took two walks. One was from Thredbo 
and included two nights camping out. 
On this trip we topped Mt Kosciusko, 
Australia's highest mountain, and the 
much more rugged Mt Townsend, the 
second highest peak. We also climbed 
Mt Twynam and camped on our second 
night beside a glacial lake, the beautiful 
Blue Lake. 

After a day’s break at a caravan park 
we set out on another trip that involved 
three nights camping out. We visited 


Twenty-two days 
afterStephanie 
was born she 
went on her 
first bushwalk. 



three old mountain huts, Whites River, 
Tin and Boltons. We consider the huts 
are too dirty for a young child to sleep in, 
but their historic interest and suitable 
locations offer good objectives to make 
for each night. We managed one more 
walk before heading home. This was 
The Castle, a massive cliff-surrounded 
elevated plateau in the Budawang 
Range. The views from it to the coast 
and Mt Pigeon House, named by 
Captain Cook, are spectacular. 

Now that she is older Stephanie likes 
to walk part of the way herself and has 
managed nearly two kilometres. This of 
course slows us down but we feel it is 
important that she should be allowed to 
become accustomed to the feel of a 
bush track. 

What to Take. Stephanie’s first sleep¬ 
ing bag was filled with Hollofil and 
covered in japara cotton. Hollofil or 
Polarguard are the best synthetic fills 
and can be obtained from some of the 
leading outdoor shops listed in this 
magazine. Dacron is an acceptable 
substitute and is available from many 
fabric shops. We chose down for her 
second bag because of its lighter 
weight and compactness. We used a 
downproof cotton japara cover and a 
full-length zipper. 

For insulation under the bag we used 
first a plastic or nylon groundsheet (un¬ 
necessary if you have a floor in your 
tent), and then a sealed cell foam pad or 
a thick layer of clothing. Cut lengths of 3 
millimetre foam are obtainable from 
many outdoor shops and should be used 


folded double. A piece of mosquito net¬ 
ting is desirable, no-see-um netting will 
also keep out sand flies. Prop the net up 
on your packs and tuck it in under the 
sleeping pad. 

Baby should wear a hat at all times, a 
sun bonnet with a neck flap in summer 
and a wool bonnet in winter. A piece of 
netting over the bonnet will keep away 
flies. Remember baby feels the heat and 
cold more than you, so avoid really hot 
days. Cold is less of a problem. In winter 
Stephanie may wear a cotton singlet, a 
wool singlet, a skivie, a wool jumper, a 
wool cardigan with hood, a fleecy 
romper suit, tights, waterproof over¬ 
trousers, jacket and mittens and a wool 
bonnet. 

You have to make some of baby's 
clothing, particularly a good set of 
waterproofs. Use newspaper as a pat¬ 
tern, then scrap cloth, before cutting the 
waterproof nylon. Make sure you incor¬ 
porate a hood. 

It is important to use a block-out sun 
cream on all exposed skin in summer, 
including the backs of hands, and the 
baby should wear a long sleeved cotton 
shirt rather than have bare arms. A 
small umbrella used as a parasol and 
strapped to the baby carrier works in 
open country. We use disposable nap¬ 
pies that completely disintegrate on a 
hot camp fire, but we use cloth ones for 
night-time. 

To save weight, we eat freeze dried, 
but for Stephanie we take fresh 
vegetables and cheese. At breakfast we 
all have wholegrain bread and 
Stephanie has cereal with powdered 
milk. Dried apricots make good snacks. 
It is a tremendous advantage if baby is 
breast fed, but also take boiled water 
and fresh oranges to make up orange 
drinks. Don’t forget a small strainer for 
the oranges. 

Until the baby is old enough to hold up 
its head you will need a chest sling; for 
summer a lightly padded one is best. 
Once baby is in a papoose, life is easier. 
We have tried the Karrimor Mark IV ad¬ 
justable, the Bergans and the Flinders 
Rangers. The Karrimor allows you to 
shorten or lengthen the frame to suit 
your back and has an adjustable seat. It 
is worth buying an optional padded hip 
belt for comfort. The Bergans has a 
good storage bag built into the carrier. 
The Flinders Rangers is competitively 
priced and suits some backs better than 
the other models. We fasten a home 
made pack, like a large zip-round day 
pack, to our carrier and can take 
another 13 kilograms of gear in this bag. 

Don’t forget a selection of small toys 
and books to amuse baby and, finally, 
take plenty of patience! Remember you 
may be able to cover only half your nor¬ 
mal distance as you spend time atten¬ 
ding to baby’s needs, and be prepared 
to carry heavy loads. On a four-day trip I 
carried 27 kilograms and my wife 18 
kilograms, 11 kilograms of her load be¬ 
ing Stephanie. • 
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• THE SUMMIT OF QUEENSLAND’S 
highest mountain lies capped with 
moisture laden clouds for most of the 
year. Its rainforest clad slopes give rise 
to numerous fast-flowing and incredibly 
clear streams while its geographical 
location is responsible for the highest 
zone of rainfall on the Australian 
mainland: two metres of rain fell on the 
surrounding sugar towns in one week 
early in 1981. 

The Bellenden Ker Range, of which 
the south peak of Bartle Frere at 1,622 
metres is the highest point, consists of 
two mountain masses connected by a 
low saddle. The entire range is a 31,000 
hectare National Park. It extends north 
to the curious and aptly named Walshes 
Pyramid, a short distance south of 
Cairns, and southwards ends abruptly at 
a distinctive peak known as the Broken 
Nose. 

A scramble to the top of Bartle Frere 
is easier and more rewarding than a trip 
to the 1,561 metre summit of Mt 
Bellenden Ker, to the north of the sad¬ 
dle, which is served by a cable car for 
maintenance access to the television 
transmitter. Although not available for 
use by the public, the presence of these 
constructions detracts from the scenery 
and negates the incomparable ex¬ 
periences of reaching a summit that, un¬ 
til recently, was accessible only to the 
serious bushwalker. 


Autumn and spring are the best times 
of the year for walking in this part of 
Australia. Summer is usually too wet, 
and those accustomed to a more 
temperate climate would find the hot, 
steaming jungle of the early part of the 
walk unbearable. In addition the dread¬ 
ed leeches find the damp conditions of 
summer ideal for emerging in their 
multitudes in search of a warm 
bushwalker's leg. 

Winter is the cane burning season. 
This activity seems to attract tourists in 
droves, and the landscape is masked in 
a pall of smoke. 

That leaves autumn and spring, and 
they are ideal for bushwalking in this 
locality and other parts of coastal north 
Queensland. By April the monsoon-like 
wet season is over, the streams are 
charged with water and the air is crisp 
and clear. By spring the cane burning is 
finished while summer’s heat and rains 
have not yet arrived. 

Driving from the south, the mass of 
the Bellenden Ker Range looms north of 
the town of Innisfail. Twenty two 
kilometres beyond Innisfail and nine 
kilometres south of Babinda a bitumen 
road, signposted ‘Josephine Falls’, 
leads westward. Follow the signs along 
this road to the car-park, where the 
walking track to these falls begins. 

Before heading off on the summit 
walk the National Park Ranger should be 


informed of your intentions and propos¬ 
ed itinerary. His house is 100 metres 
from the car-park and he will have up- 
to-date information on track conditions. 
On my first trip up the mountain, I was 
pleasantly surprised to find a well- 
defined track all the way to the top so 
there was no need to stop regularly to 
check bearings. Trees are clearly mark- 


It is possible to 
see mountains, 

. islands and 
rivers along 
the coast for 
160 kilbmetr.es. 



ed with axe blazes or coloured ribbon, 
but there could be difficulties if cyclone 
damage has caused parts of the forest 
canopy to fall,on the track. 

The return trip to the top can be done 
in a full day’s walk, but an overnight stop 
provides the unforgettable experience 
of being able to watch the sun set in a 
blaze of colour over the Atherton 
Tableland and next morning see it rise 
from the Coral Sea. 
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Walk with Paul Curtis on Mt Bartle Frere,Queensland’s highest pe 


After leaving the car-park the track 
zigzags along the foothills in a generally 
westerly direction to the first crossing of 
Majuba Creek, a beautiful spot where 
two tributaries enter in a series of 
cascades. 

Majuba Creek is the main stream 
crossed on this walk and fresh water 
can be obtained here or at the next and 
last crossing about 20 minutes farther 
on. Don’t linger too long on the wet 
rocks while collecting water as you’ll be 
fair game for leeches. 

There is a good campsite at the 
second crossing, with the added bonus 
of a waterfall a short rock-hop 
upstream. The only other campsite is a 
rather exposed and dry spot three hours 
and 1,000 metres in altitude farther on. 
A camp at this crossing allows for a 
leisurely walk to the summit and back 
the next day, or a more strenuous round 
trip returning via Broken Nose. The 
track to the summit continues after the 
creek crossing, and the Broken Nose 
track steeply ascends from behind the 
campsite in the general direction of a 
giant fig tree to rejoin the summit track 
about 600 metres farther up. 

The climb begins in earnest after this 
last creek crossing as the track ascends 
the steep ridge separating the Majuba 
and Josephine Creek valleys. About an 
hour’s walk from the campsite is an 
enormous boulder that is higher than the 


tree line. 

Owing to the density of the rainforest 
this is the only viewpoint on the entire 
walk before reaching the more open 
country near the summit. By following 
the track to the left of the boulder it is 
possible to scramble up it from the other 
side and get a view over the tree tops. 

The vegetation becomes more 
stunted with altitude and the 
temperature drops remarkably. The 
crest of the range is reached after half 
an hour’s walk from the boulder and 
also the track, normally signposted, 
leads down by way of Broken Nose. 
Since the Broken Nose track is not used 
as regularly, it may not be as clearly 
marked as the summit track, a point that 
should be checked with the Ranger 
before starting the walk. 

The track now levels off and soon the 
low rainforest gives way to a complex 
shrubby vegetation strewn with black 
boulders. Follow the white markers over 
the rocks and through tunnels in the 
vegetation. The effect of emerging from 
the dark forest on to these exposed 
boulders creates a truly 'top of the 
world’ feeling. Far below, dark green 
mountain ranges connected by a lattice 
work of pale green cane farms, march 
off into the distant horizon. 

With such distractions the final leg of 
the journey seems to require no effort at 
all. The upper campsite, about 200 


metres from the summit, is on an open 
ledge down to the left. It is then only a 
short scramble to one of the many van¬ 
tage points from which it is possible to 
see a spectacular sunrise or, with the 
help of a map and a clear day, to see 
and identify the towns, mountains, 
islands and rivers along the coast 
between Hinchinbrook Island in the 
south to just north of Cairns — a 
distance of about 160 kilometres — and 
the Atherton and Evelyn Tablelands to 
the west. 

Thanks to the efforts of the area’s 
present Park Ranger and local 
bushwalking groups, a walk to the top of 
Queensland is now a less risky walk for 
those instilled with the spirit of adven¬ 
ture. While the walk may not be easy 
and the weather is always unpredic¬ 
table, the worry of stumbling down the 
wrong ridge or having to tackle a scrub- 
filled creek is removed by being able to 
follow a well-blazed track. 

Bartle Frere is undoubtedly one of the 
most rewarding peaks in Queensland 
and if you’re an avid photographer don’t 
be like yours truly and others we know 
who leave their wide-angle lens and 
other essential camera equipment in the 
car! • 


Looking south from one of Mt Bartle Frere's 
outstanding look-outs. Curtis 
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• THE DAY DAWNED CLEAR AND BRIGHT, 
with the rays of the sun reflecting off the 
myriad snow crystals. The previous 
night’s snowfall was the culmination of 
a week of heavy snow, strong winds and 
low temperatures, resulting in what ap¬ 
peared to be some very light, relatively 
dry snow. The pundits from the resorts 
would have dubbed it ‘dry powder’, a 


much misused term which appears to 
refer to every fresh snowfall, whether 
wet or dry. 

There was excitement in the hut as 
lethargic bodies stirred in their down- 
filled sleeping bags. First one up and out 
is the first to leave a track in this un¬ 
touched wonderland, and no one wants 
to let another be out first. Action follows. 
Enthusiastic bodies leapt out of their 
sleeping bags, donning socks, wind- 
proofs, gaiters, and boots in the mad 
rush to the door. 

Outside, the skis have stood as silent 
sentinels, waiting for the light of day. 
The wax bags are retrieved from a shelf 
and after a quick inspection of the snow 
conditions, a purple stick wax is hastily 
applied to the base of the skis. Doug is 
the first out, with skis on, long stocks in 
hand and off to the nearest downhill run. 

Twenty five minutes later there are 
two skiers on top of the ridge. They ap¬ 
pear as black specks which could be 
mistaken for rocks, but they are sudden¬ 
ly hurtling down the fall line, carving 
long graceful turns. Fresh snow sprays 
out from each turn as a near perfect 
series of Ss are left to mark the course 
down the mountain. 

From the top of the ridge the views to 
the north and west are magnificent. 
Snow-covered ridges stretch into the 


distance, with the deep blue sky con¬ 
trasted against the dazzling white of the 
snow and deep green of the vegetation. 
To the east can be seen the plain of the 
Monaro, with touches of white on the 
higher hills of the lowlands. Out there, 
the world is just rising to a cold morning, 
surrounded by the paraphernalia of 
everyday life, radios blaring, cars splut¬ 


tering into life, dishes clacking in the kit¬ 
chen. 

Cross country downhilling is becom¬ 
ing popular among cross country skiers 
in Australia. The days of cross country 
skiers being stereotyped as 
bushwalkers on skis or track racers are 
fast disappearing as more and more 
people are realizing the potential of the 
cross country ski on steep mountain 
slopes. 

The popularity of cross country 
downhill has already been seen in Nor¬ 
thern hemisphere countries, such as the 
United States, where cross country 
slaloms, for both telemarking and 
paralleling, are becoming more popular. 

In Australia, the revival of the 
telemark is a relatively recent 
phenomenon, although knowledge of its 
existence has been around for many 
years. There was a common idea among 
cross country skiers that the ability to 
ski the steeper slopes of the Australian 
Alps was beyond the capability of the 
lightweight cross country ski and loose 
heel boot. 

Generally the equipment for cross 
country downhill is poorly designed 
because it is made for ‘running’. 
However since it is becoming more 
popular and there is a blending of moun¬ 
tain skiing and cross country skiing, the 


equipment will hopefully improve. 

The problem faced by cross country 
downhillers is where to find a ski that 
has a good gliding action, is lightweight, 
and also has the characteristics of a 
good downhill ski. 

Skis. The compromise used at the 
moment is a 'mountain-type' cross 
country ski with metal edges, lots of 
side cut and softness. Unfortunately the 
softness associated with a smooth 
reverse camber (ski’s arch) is not 
designed into most cross country tour¬ 
ing skis; they have a stiffer kick section 
resulting in a double cambered ski. To 
overcome this problem one should go 
for skis 10-15 centimetres shorter than 
normal so that your weight will force the 
ski to act more like a downhill ski. Short 
skis are also easier for ascending steep 
slopes, although you will be rather slow 
‘on the run’. Camber can be modified by 
clamping the kick section of a pair of 
skis together for a period of time. 

Shifting bindings forward has been 
tried with some success but there are 
conflicting opinions about this. 

Boots and bindings. Since one of 
the biggest problems is the firmness of 
attachment, the boot and binding is the 
most important factor in safe relaxed 
skiing. Heavy boots offer greater control 
than normal running shoes and are well 
worth the price. Chatter is a classic 
symptom of too stiff ski and poor edge 
control due to bad boots and bindings. 

Bindings are still designed for the 
lighter equipment, so when choosing 
bindings go for the strongest ones that 
can apply the most grip to the toe of 
your boot (that is with plenty of 
leverage). 

Heel locators are a must: they save 
your boots from excessive forces and 
are essential for telemarking in softer 
snow. They make paralleling a dream. 

Stocks. The problems associated 
with normal cross country skiing stocks 
are their height and lack of strength. 
Long stocks are difficult to parallel with, 
as your weight is unnaturally high. To 
overcome this problem, attach a second 
grip below the present grip. Alloy stocks 
are the best to use because they can be 
bent without being destroyed, whereas 
fibreglass and cane stocks just can't 
take the added punishment of cross 
country downhilling. 

Where to ski (in the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains). A major consideration of a cross 
country downhill skier is where to go to 
get the best skiing. This is no simple 
matter as the choice of areas appears 
endless, so I will only mention some of 
my favourites. Remember that part of 
the appeal of cross country downhill is 
the ability to go anywhere and ski any 
slope. 

The longest runs are to be found in 
the Kosciusko National Park, NSW, on 
the western slopes of the Main Range 
Cross country downhill action. Mountain Skiing 
author Vic Bein (see Reviews) at right. Photos Mor¬ 
rell, and right, Steve Colman 





with runs of up to 600 vertical metres, 
depending on prevailing weather and 
snow conditions. Skiing off Mt Town¬ 
send into the Geehi valley offers long 
gentle runs with slopes of up to 12°. Far¬ 
ther north from here is Little Austria, 
Lady Northcotes Canyon and the Sen¬ 
tinel, which all offer a variety of runs, 
some of which would test the experienc¬ 
ed alpine skier to the limit. North again 
is Watsons Crags. This area is renown¬ 
ed among cross country downhill skiers 
for its steep consistent runs and is seen 
as one of the prime cross country 
downhill areas on the Main Range. The 
slope angle on the northern side 
averages 23° and is much steeper in 
some sections. These runs are, of 
course, the longest runs on the Main 
Range and are extremely exposed to 
bad weather coming in from the west. 
An hour’s ski from Watsons Crags with a 
storm approaching and little gear could 



be a dangerous combination. For these 
reasons, it is recommended that ex¬ 
treme caution be taken by skiers con¬ 
templating skiing this area. 

Moving farther north from the Main 
Range, to the Whites River-Schlink 
valley corridors we come to an excellent 
area for cross country downhill. This 
valley acts as a trap for the finer snows 
being blown over from the Rolling 
Grounds. This fine snow is dropped as 
the wind loses its velocity in the more 
sheltered valley. The variety of slopes 
and runs in this valley is endless. Skiing 
can be on treeless steep slopes or 
through the sprawling snow gums lower 
down the valley. 

Another much sought-after cross 
country downhill area is Mt Jagungal. 
The slopes to the north and west of Mt 
Jagungal offer excellent downhill cross 
country skiing. 

The above mentioned areas are not 
places which you can drive up to, unload 
your skis, jump on a ski lift and be at the 
top of the run with a minimum of effort. 
Trips to these areas combine all aspects 
of cross country skiing, the delight of 
touring long distances to an out of the 
way place, the feeling of serenity away 
from the crowd, and the final goal, an 
untouched hill all to yourself. The Main 
Range ski runs are accessible in a day 
trip from either Thredbo or Guthega. 
They are, however, very strenuous day 
trips and to fully appreciate the skiing in 
this area, overnight trips are recom¬ 


mended. Camping in tents, building 
snow caves or igloos or staying in the 
huts, enable a skier to spend several 
days sampling the variety of runs 
available. The weather on the Main 
Range can be some of the worst in 
Australia, with cold winds and driving 
snow which reduce visibility to zero. In 
these conditions, it is recommended 
that the Whites River valley be used. 
The access to this area, from Munyang 
Power station, offers very few naviga¬ 
tional problems as, at the height of the 
season, the road to Whites can resem¬ 
ble Pitt Street. A day’s ski will put the 
skier in the heart of some excellent 
cross country downhill skiing. 

The Jagungal area requires two to 
three days’ skiing with a pack. It can be 
reached from several different access 
spots. Accommodation is in the form of 
tents or snow shelters as there are no 
huts within range. On a good day the 
cross country downhill skier will ap¬ 
preciate being right on the spot to max¬ 
imize his downhill skiing. It is frustrating 
to spend half the day travelling to an 
area, only to find the best skiing would 
have been in the morning, before the 
sun turned the snow into that dreaded 
‘glug’. 

It is advisable to always carry your 
own tent and be prepared to use it as 
huts are quite often crowded. This will 
enable you to stop anywhere you like 
and will decrease the impact on the im¬ 
mediate environment around the hut. 

The condition of the snow varies con¬ 
siderably throughout the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains. It alters with height, aspect and 
prevailing weather conditions. Typically, 
a day’s skiing may start on yellow stick 
snow at lower elevations, and go 
through to wind packed purple stick 
snow at the higher elevations. 

For these reasons, a cross country 
downhill skier can face a frustrating 
time in search of that great day's skiing 
as he is dependent on the prevailing 
conditions, and not on a machine pack¬ 
ed slope. The variation in snow condi¬ 
tions adds to the problem of selecting 
the correct wax as it will have to be 
changed to meet snow conditions. Wax¬ 
less skis overcome this, but unfor¬ 
tunately a majority of metal edged cross 
country skis have a wax base. 

Another aspect of cross country 
downhill not to be overlooked is the 
possibility of jumping off the occasional 
cornice. This can be a thrilling addition 
to a day’s skiing and the loose heel of 
the cross country downhill set-up 
facilitates a skier landing in the correct 
jumping position, that is, the telemark 
position. 

Once the cross country downhill 
techniques have been learnt, and there 
are several books and professionally run 
instructional courses that can help you 
with this, the mountains take on a new 
meaning: that 30° slope that once look¬ 
ed so fearful will be yours to ski and ski 
again. • 


Ml 



Telemarks and more 
with Nordic 
instructor 

Michael Edmondson. 

• WHILE THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALPINE 
skiing in Australia has probably reached 
a peak, more and more people are ex¬ 
ploring the sport of cross country skiing. 
Certainly most people can put on a pair 
of cross country skis and tour along 
easily, but for the more adventurous 
who wish to improve their parallel and 
telemark turns, this article should give 
you something to work on. 



TO 



Australia’s snow conditions are 
perhaps not the easiest in the world to 
cope with, so it is useful to have the fun¬ 
damentals of the telemark or parallel 
well-learnt if you are planning to do any 
‘serious’ skiing. 

When starting to learn the parallel or 
telemark turn it is necessary to begin on 
a well-packed, gentle to flat slope. Two 
of the most important points are to keep 
your knees bent forward and stay relax¬ 
ed. Someone has just thrown you a ball, 
you jump high to catch it, and when you 
land, your knees flex to take the shock. 
Try it — that’s the correct position to in¬ 
crease your control and flexibility. 

The telemark turn, developed years 
ago in Scandinavia, has been revived by 
mountain skiers in the United States. 
The basic telemark position (see photo) 
is also the landing position of distance 
and cross country jumpers, and is used 
for cross country skiing through dips. 
First try this position on the flat, rising 
up and alternating the lead ski as you 
sink again. Then try this while moving 
slowly forward in a straight line. Next, 
the single movement to complete the 
turn to one side. Then the other side. 
Finally, fluently link alternating turns. 

As shown in the photo, the lead ski 
stays on the outside of the turn, while 


the rear ski tip is tucked in against the 
lead boot. The skier leans into the turn 
(as on a bicycle). Inside edges of both 
skis are set to carve one large narrow 
track, arms are spread out with the 
stocks lowered ready to provide balance 
and back-up support. 

In heavy or crusty snow, weight the 
skis evenly and try a double-pole plant at 
the end of each turn to increase lateral 
stability. This also helps ‘unweight’ the 
skis before you enter the next turn. On 
steeper slopes, the telemark lead ski 
should be angled across in front of the 
rear ski. This shortens and sharpens the 
turn and reduces speed. On packed or 
icy snow, firmly weight and edge the 
lead ski to reduce skidding. 

Generally, telemark turns are not as 
stable as the wider-stanced parallel 
turn. Parallels are more useful when 
travelling at higher speeds and on steep 
slopes. I used the parallel turn ex¬ 
clusively in the Perisher Valley Three- 
Prong Downhill race. 

Parallel turns for cross country skiing 
should be learnt in the same basic 
stages (from snowplough to stem to 
parallel) as taught for alpine skiing. Skid¬ 
ded parallels can be used on icy or hard- 
packed snow, but skidding is not as 
rhythmically enjoyable as carving linked 




turns. In this parallel each ski carves its 
own independent track. The shorter the 
turn the harder the knees drive forward 
into the turn. This flattens and finally 
reverses the camber of the skis, even¬ 
tually carving on the tightly curved in¬ 
side edge. 

At the end of the turn, the outside 
stock is raised ready for planting. The 
upper body rises as the skis momentari¬ 
ly unweight, before moving wholly into 
the next turn. As in telemarks, in deeper 
heavier snow, the unweighting should 
be more pronounced, with the weight 
distributed evenly on each ski. 

On firmer snow, practise weighting 
the outside ski at the end of each turn. 
Drive the outside ski and step or skate 
up the slope quickly with the inside ski. 
Then step the outside ski alongside 
ready for the next turn. 

One of the fundamental experiences 
and pleasures of cross country skiing is 
feeling the flowing rhythmical move¬ 
ment involved in the downhill sections 
as you race down an untracked slope, 
carving linked telemarks and 
parallels. • 


Left, leaning into a telemark in deep powder on the 
Ramshead Range, Snowy Mountains. Parallel, top 
right, and telemark turns. Photos Craig Smith, Bren¬ 
dan O' Leary and Bill Bachman 










• Evelyn: Splish. Splash. Splosh. For 
the climber with 30 kilograms of 
lightweight equipment, the 25 kilometre 
hike into Frenchmans Cap can only be 
considered a slog. It’s hard to enjoy the 
luxuriant rainforest, Artichoke Flats, and 
the views when you’re concentrating on 
your feet, pulling yourself up hand-over¬ 
hand on tree roots, and stepping into 
knee-deep mud. A steady drizzle hid the 
views and the track had become a 
creek. 

Kim: I detest walking at the best of 
times and this was certainly not one of 
those. I had no interest in views, and the 
rainforest was a constant source of 
frustration as I struggled in and out of 
ancient root systems. Weighing heavily 
on my hips and shoulders, my sack fuel¬ 
ed my irritation, as did the state of my 
sneakers. In poor condition to begin 
with, one had now split completely down 
the side, necessitating continuous at¬ 
tention with string and tape. 

Evelyn: The white quartzite faces of 
Frenchmans Cap hold some of 
Tasmania’s most intimidating and prized 
climbing. Its 350 metre East Face has 
only one major route on it, Con¬ 
quistador, which has not had a second 
ascent. No major new route has been 
climbed on the Cap since it was put up 
ten years ago. The Cap’s occasional 
loose rock, notorious bad weather, and 
extreme isolation combine to create a 
serious alpine situation, where there is 
no hope for a speedy rescue. 

Kim: Our main objective, and the 
reason for all our suffering, was to 
attempt a new route on this face. To the 
left of Conquistador is an amazing 
feature known as the Great Flake, and it 
was this that we hoped to climb. Flaving 
Frenchmans Cap, showing the line of the new climb, 
The Great Flake, on the East Face. Pitches and 
grades of the climbing difficulties are also shown. 
The recessed face left of the East Face is the South¬ 
east Face and on the right is the smaller and still 
unclimbed Tahune Face. Photos David Neilson 


been the object of several strong 
previous attempts, including those by 
Chris Dewhirst and teams in 1974 and 
1975, the outcome of our attempt was 
far from certain. 

Evelyn: Our first morning at Lake 
Tahune Hut was reasonably clear, so 
three of us set off for a warm-up on the 
Sydney Route, a 300 metre grade 17 on 
the South-east Face of the Cap. This 
would give us a chance to get used to 
the style of climbing, locate the descent 
route, and let the rock dry out a bit 
more. 

Everything went smoothly, so back at 
the hut that afternoon Kim and I packed 
for our attempt on the Flake the next 
day. Speed is safety in the mountains. 
Our success depended on a rapid one- 
day ascent, yet we had to be prepared 
to handle any situation that arose. Along 
with a free climbing rack and a full set of 
tube chocks, we took a hammer and 
pins and a bolt kit, mainly to facilitate a 
rapid retreat in the case of an emer¬ 
gency. The only clothing we took in addi¬ 
tion to what we were wearing were pile 
coats, rain jackets and wool hats. Half a 
litre of water, a bar of chocolate and 
dried fruit and nuts completed our pack¬ 
ing. 

Kim: At 4 am the next morning we 
were wakened by the ridiculous chirrup¬ 
ing of our musical alarm clock. Its many 
tunes had been a constant source of 
amusement, but not at this time of the 
day. A glance out the window confirmed 
my worst fears; the weather still looked 
good so we had to go for it. Breakfast 
was a boring affair of cold muesli and 
bread and peanut butter. To make things 
worse, the anxiety involved in lighting 
the stove meant no cup of tea either. We 
donned the gear and stepped into the 
night, but a few tentative steps made it 
obvious that we had risen too early. A 
short reprieve in bed got the muesli 
moving, then it was finally light enough 
to start up the hill. 

Evelyn: Down below, low lying clouds 
were spread over the country; the tops 
of a few hills poked out like islands. 
More worrisome were the higher, flat 
clouds in the north. They were turning 
red and orange in the early morning 
light. We looked at each other, shrugged 
and kept going. 

Kim: To reach the base, we traversed 
along a series of flat terraces below the 
Tahune Face, to the East Col. On cross¬ 
ing the saddle, the full realization of our 
venture struck us. In the early light, the 
once beckoning Flake looked tenuous, 
while the previously welcoming features 
reeked with menace. With the weather 
threatening in all directions, and the 
face looming above us, we searched for 
the words that would lead us back to 
bed, but neither would give way first. I 
finally managed a terse ‘let’s go’, and 
we headed for the base. 

Evelyn: Route finding had the poten¬ 
tial to be more difficult than the climbing 
itself. The Great Flake, with its double 
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Above, Carrigan on the overhanging Great Flake 
Opposite, David Neilson on the crux of Con¬ 
quistador (1972), the first route on the East Face. 
Photos Lees and Ian Ross 

overhangs, actually comprised only the 
middle third of the route. Getting into the 
bottom of the Flake, and then exiting 
from the top and working through the 
band of dark rock to the summit would 
require skilful negotiation. 

We scrambled our way up the broken 
bottom section. Unroped and with sopp¬ 


ing wet feet, we carefully worked our 
way between slippery rock and vegeta¬ 
tion. When it became too tricky, we 
roped up and I led up more dirty rock to 
the base of a shallow dark corner we’d 
chosen as our start. 

Kim: After an initial hard move to 
leave the ledge, easy climbing quickly 
led up and left to another ledge. A pin 
left by a previous party came out in my 
fingers, leaving me searching for other 
anchors. I hauled the pack, then brought 


Evelyn up. The first sun crept slowly 
down from above, bringing the promise 
of being able to get rid of our several 
jumpers. The next pitch traversed left 
across an exposed wall on steep, 
square-cut holds. 

Evelyn: ‘Superb’, said Kim as he 
moved up on to a small ledge and belay. 
Now in the sun, I followed, enjoying the 
intricate face climbing, and joined Kim. I 
quickly racked for the next pitch. 
Nervously, I worked my way up the 
overhanging, rotten corner, bridging 
carefully to avoid loose holds. Glancing 
down, I saw Kim had moved as far back 
as possible to be out of the firing line. 
The steep corner soon ended and easier 
climbing led to a ledge at the base of an 
overhanging off-width crack. 

A tube chock with a red sling was 
jammed in the crack ten metres above 
my head. Had someone beaten us to the 
route? Or was it just the high point of a 
previous attempt? Setting up a belay, I 
looked at the clouds below, sometimes 
reaching up towards us, then dissipating 
or being blown back. I was cautiously 
beginning to relax a bit. We had suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the Flake, and the 
weather seemed to be holding. 

Kim: ‘Off belay’, floated down from 
above. Soon after, the haul line vanish¬ 
ed upwards, and I cut the sack loose. It 
described a giant arc as it flew out into 
space, emphasizing the seriousness of 
our position. I soon joined Evelyn and 
we dug the tubes and big hexes from the 
depths of the pack. The space was im¬ 
mediately refilled with our jumpers and 
hats. 

Evelyn: After a quick munch and a sip 
of water, Kim led up the next pitch. 
Upon reaching the overhang and reset¬ 
ting the tube, he laybacked around it 
with astonishing ease. Out of sight, I 
paid out most of the rope before he 
yelled the welcome word, ‘safe’. He was 
below the second roof we’d seen from 
the ground. Closer up, it was a three 
metre ceiling with a 12 centimetre 
crack, and the back wall had none of the 
horizontal holds of the last roof. One 
look and I shook my head. ‘It’s all yours', 

I said to Kim. 

Kim: With dwindling patience, I finally 
forced a stubborn tube chock into its 
rightful place. In this case, that was 
above my head to protect the moves 
through the roof. Wide stemming found 
a small nubbin for my foot, followed by a 
hard pull into an undercling. I shuffled 
rapidly to the lip to save strength, where 
luckily a high foot hold brought respite. 
The next section was strenuous off- 
width crack, sparsely protected by the 
few remaining tubes. Several 
precariously perched blocks were sent 
screaming to the ground, removing the 
last doubts to our claim of a first ascent. 

Above me, the Flake overhung 
ominously. It looked possible, but it 
would certainly be desperate. A jug line 
led right to the arete, offering the 
chance of a milder solution. I peeked out 




for a look and, to my surprise, a 
delightful shallow corner led up to a 
good ledge. I traversed back to arrange 
my protection, then quickly finished the 
pitch with some spectacularly exposed 
climbing up the arete. 

Evelyn: Following, I arrived at the 
belay hot and tired to find Kim relaxed 
and smiling. ‘Bet we’re off in three more 
pitches’, he said. We had moved out of 
the line of the Flake, and needed to 
piece together a route through the dis¬ 
jointed and broken corners and rock 
above. Kim led a traverse of intricate 
face climbing out left, and then up an 
easier corner to the belay. We were now 
in the band of dark rock, and though 
mossy and lichenous, it was not nearly 
as intimidating as it had appeared from 
below. 

Kim: Whilst belaying, I had carefully 
noted two alternatives through the 
bulges above. Out left looked possible, 
but a sneaky line up and right seemed 
more promising. A delicate slab and 
face led the way to an obvious traverse 
line out to the arete. Here the angle for¬ 
tunately relented and I was soon back 
above Evelyn. Having run the whole 
rope out in the pitch, I was surprised to 
find myself only 25 metres higher when I 
came to haul the sack. The lead had cer¬ 
tainly been devious. A shiver made us 
realize that we were now in the shade, 
something I had failed to notice with the 
excitement of success so close at hand. 

Evelyn: Thin clouds were now whipp¬ 
ing rapidly over the Cap, expanding and 
dispersing. Kim and I grinned at each 
other. Last pitch? I led off and grunted 
my way up an inelegant overhang. The 
pitch continued to be dirty and 
vegetated, but not too hard. I used the 
now standard procedure of picking out 
moss and plants from cracks to create 
pockets for Friends and nuts. Reaching 
a small ledge, I looked with disgust at 
the overhanging, wet, mossy crack 
above me. Searching for an easier way, 

I stepped right around a small arete and 
smiled. Five metres across, in sunlight, 
was the flat grassy top. I moved easily 
across and exuberantly shouted to Kim I 
was ‘off’ and on top. 

Kim: The pressure was off, and I im¬ 
mediately relaxed. The formality of 
following soon over, I joined Evelyn lying 
in the sun. It was great to be up. Having 
been dragged to the true summit the 
previous day, nothing would induce me 
to bother again, so we coiled the ropes, 
scoffed the last of our food and water 
and headed down. 

Evelyn: We’d gambled with the 
weather and won, and we had done the 
climb in good style. Though sometimes 
getting to the top is enough, there is cer¬ 
tainly more satisfaction when you do it 
well. We had done the route all free and 
even enjoyed it. 

Running and sliding down the final 
hill, we reached the hut and gratefully 
dropped the gear: 3.20 pm and time for 
a brew. • 





We've come a long way In the last four years... 

in our commitment to making a good product even better 


GORE-TEX™ Fabric was introduced in early 1976 through 
qualified manufacturers of garments, tents and sleeping bags. 
With the combined efforts of manufacturers and consumers as 
well as extensive research and development, we have succeeded 
in making a good product even better. 

The occasional "contamination" problem experienced by 
early backpacking and climbing enthusiasts was solved over 18 
months ago. As a result, we were able to dramatically simplify 
care and washing instructions. This development was recently 
followed by breakthroughs in seam sealing technology which 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the time 
the product is manufactured. 

Every day brings exciting new applications that require 
comfortable, waterproof protection. New laminating tech¬ 
niques now permit GORE-TEX Fabric to be used in a variety of 
new applications including running shoes, hiking boots, and X-C 
ski boots. Our search for soft, supple fabrics has made it possible 
to engineer a product that feels and looks as great as it performs. 
All fabrics are ZEPEL finished for long-lasting good looks. 

GORE-TEX Fabric is not a miracle product. Developed 
through advanced technology, it is the most breatheable, 
completely waterproof and windproof fabric in existence. 
Consumers should recognize that under certain weather 
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conditions and activity levels it is possible and even probable tf 
there will be some condensation regardless of what you ; 
wearing. GORE-TEX Fabric is simply the most functional fab 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection. 


GORE-TEX gear manufactured by: 
Dive'n'Surf 35 Boston Road Torquay 
Victoria 3228 (052) 612719 
J&H Agencies PO Box 5 Campbell 
ACT 2601 (062)489294 



Macpac Wilderness Equipment PO Box 33015 
Christchurch New Zealand (3) 488647 
Mountain Designs Pty Ltd 224 Barry Pde 
Brisbane Old 4000 (07) 52 8804 

Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 247 Rawson St 

Auburn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 

Rip Curl Pty Ltd 101 Geelong Rd Torquay 

Victoria 3228 (052) 61 2904 

Wilderness Equipment 47 Henry St (PO Box 83) 

Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 

Trade enquiries: WL GORE & ASSOCIATES (UK) LTD 

PO Box 99 Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 

™GORE-TEX IS A TRADEMARK OF W 
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When they say ’it’s as good as Blue Water 




You know who sets the standard! 

BLUE 

WATER 

ROPES FOR ABSEILING AND CAVING 

Your life depends on your rope - 

DON’T SETTLE FOR A SECOND RATE ROPE ! 

For Safety's Sake come to 

caving equipment 

230 Sussex Street Sydney Phone (02) 264 2095 and discuss your needs. 

Or write to PO Box 230 Milsons Point 2061 for further information. 


For your nearest stockist contact EMA F’ty Ltd 
430 Burwood Rd Hawthorn Vic 3122 Tel (03) 818 1405 


For your nearest stockist contact JanSport, PO Box 56, 

Hawthorn, Vic 3122 

Telephone (03) 818 1405 or (02) 29 1231 


Telemark 

CROSS COUNTRY BOOT 

Carve your own trails in 
the new Vasque Telemark 
boot. A six-inch full-grain 
leather boot designed 
to provide the extra 
ankle support needed 
for making telemark 
turns. And the flexibility 
you need for off-trail 
skiing. Leather lined. 

>ram® 
turned 

on — get the Telemark! 


JanSport Spire 


JanSport produces a fine range of 
packs, tents, and garments for the 
dedicated bushwalker, climber, 
and ski tourer requiring functional 
and well made equipment. 
Illustrated is the JanSport Spire, 
a single compartment, top loading 
bag made of heavy duty Du Pont 
Nylon Ballistic Cloth tm . Other 
features are as follows: 

• Load control straps 

• Lashing ladders on sides 

• Internal frame of parallel 
aluminium staves 

•Gore-Tex ,m backed 100% 
polyester, corduroy on 
breathable back pad. 

• Fastex buckles 

• Spire 1; 72 It, 1.93 kg 
•Spire 2; 65 It, 1.8 kg 
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All seams neatly lap folded. 

All fabric edges neatly 
finished or seam capped. 
High strength, 
threaded stitch lines 
unbroken throughout. 


feature two doors for 
easy entry and egress. 


Stash small items V 
conveniently in 
inside storage pockets. 


Your choice of poles 
on all Black Ice tents 
Technically sophisticated 
shock-corded 7075-T9 
anodized aluminum, (or) 
Tough but inexpensive 
solid fiberglass 


All staked corners 
and other stress points 
are nylon reinforced. 


THE MERIDIAN — A completely radical departure from 
current concepts ... 


The Meridian advances the state of the art in the manufacture of dome 
tents to the limits of design technology. 

Complete seasonal flexibility is based on the revolutionary Black Ice 
Multi-modular concept. The Meridian system begins with the basic self- 
supporting fly, which can be used by itself as a very lightweight (51bs. 4oz. 
with aluminium poles), waterproof shelter for up to five people. 

With the two-person interior module, the Meridian has enclosed 
sleeping space for two as well as two large vestibules on either side of the 
module which are weather protected by the external waterproof canopy. 

The maximum configuration of the Meridian is with its four-person 
module providing comfortable sleeping space as well as room for gear. 
This modular expansion capability makes the Meridian the most versatile 
mountaineering tent available. 


Interior modules are connected to the self supporting fly by small snap 
links, allowing the module to be left set-up inside the fly, removed so as to 
use the fly alone, or exchanged for another size module. 

With its degree of flexibility and bombproof construction, the Meridian 
is also the world’s most practical four season tent. 

Its performance characteristics are outstanding as well. It is built to 
withstand high winds, to survive the stress of heavy snowfall, and to 
provide an uncommon degree of space and livability under conditions of 
prolonged confinement. 

The Meridian. The most technically advanced dome tent on earth. Or 
on any other surface. Check out the costs of the “Black Ice” Meridian at 
your specialist outdoor shop, you’ll be pleasantly surprised. Also see the 
unique 2-man “UFO” and our 3-man “Northstar”. 







SOLE AUSTRALIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR: 
“OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 
AUSTRALIA” 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, 
Victoria, 3175, Australia. 












• WE FIRST BECAME INTERESTED IN 
approaching New Zealand’s Southern 
Alps from the west after noticing the 
huge area of ice between Arthur’s Pass 
and Fiordland on Land and Survey 
maps. We began planning a variety of 
trips for the following season with Fox 
Glacier as a base and using the easy ac¬ 
cess to each of the valleys. 

After landing in Christchurch, Ray, 
Ian and myself caught the Railways 
Road Service bus to the Whataroa River 
bridge. We hoped to gain access to the 
Garden of Eden ice plateau and to climb 
Newton Peak (2,546 metres) via the up¬ 
per Perth River and Eves Rib. We took 
14 days’ food and equipment and dragg¬ 
ed ourselves up past the Whataroa- 
Perth confluence to where the track 
ends at Scone Creek. The walk was fan¬ 
tastic up these forbidding rivers, very 
different to other rivers I have travelled 
along in the South Island east of the 
Divide. Little did we know how much 
more respect would be required when 
travelling along West Coast rivers. 

It rained heavily during the night and 
next morning, two kilometres into the 
upper Perth, we were stopped by the 
swollen Prospectors Creek which was 
cascading down from the cirque in great 
leaps and bounds. We decided that life 
was too good to try and cross it, aban¬ 
doned the idea of the Garden Country, 
and set off up Scone Creek instead. 

After two days, and wading through 
knee deep spring snow from 1,067 
metres, a decision was made to camp 
on Sealy Pass (1,722 metres). A savage 
nor-wester was swooping over the pass 
as the three of us struggled to erect the 
tent behind a boulder. The wind thrash¬ 
ed and flogged the tent the rest of the 
day and most of the night. As a result 
there was plenty of fresh air in the tent. 

The lack of wind at 2 am woke us up, 
so I stuck my head out to see a full moon 
and millions of stars. After rigging up for 
glacier travel, steps were plugged up 
this gloomy glacier towards the Neish 
Ice Plateau below McKinnon Peak 
(2,476 metres). We were able to cut cor¬ 
ners due to the ice falls being well 
covered with spring snow, and con¬ 
fidence increased as the morning 
brightened. We climbed two pitches of 
beautiful ice on the south-west face, 
then sat on the summit admiring the 
Garden of Eden to the north, the 
Tasman Sea to the west, Mt Cook to the 
south, and the Canterbury Plains and 
the Pacific to the east. 

The three of us floundered and 
‘swam’ back through wet snow to our 
tent in deteriorating weather, leaving 
behind the only good weather in 14 
days. It was difficult to find our tent in 
the mist that was driven by a savage 
wind, and when only 300 metres from 
the tent, we were forced to stop and put 
on all our woollens. 

After packing up we headed down to 
Stepping out on the Lambert Glacier. All photos 
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the Perth River, a total descent of 2,073 
metres for the day. The walk back down 
to the road was more like ‘sea’ walking 
than river walking, with every side creek 
threatening to wash us straight into the 
main river which was 70 metres wide in 
places. 

We recuperated in Fox Glacier for a 
day, then Ian and I caught the bus, with 
eight days' food, to the Cook River 
bridge. Setting out up the true left bank, 
we enjoyed pleasant river walking all the 
way to the Balfour confluence. From 
here to within three kilometres of the La 
Perouse Glacier's terminal moraine, the 
Cook River Gorge has to be negotiated. 
There is a rough track through the 
gorge, high above the river, that was cut 


We found a flat' 
piece of moss and 
r ' slept in the rain in 
an absolutely 
jjitiful condition. 


by West Coast bushmen on the famous 
Ruth Adams rescue. In February 1948 
Ruth Adams was injured while climbing 
La Perouse from the Hooker Glacier in 
the company of Sir Edmund Hillary, 
Mick Sullivan and Harry Ayres. 

At dusk the two of us crawled into our 
sleeping bags, and later into our bivy 
sacs, as it started to rain. Covering our 
faces, we felt our sleeping bags getting 
wetter and wetter. 

In the morning we departed for the 
beech forest line. Here we became 
hopelessly tangled up in some mountain 
holly, but managed to break free and 
walked easily up to the terminal moraine 
of the glacier. After climbing up on to 
the spur which leads to La Perouse 
(3,079 metres), we excavated a platform 
under a rock in the hope of having a bet¬ 
ter night than the previous one. 

The next night was spent, still wet, at 
a charming but cold morainic tarn at 
about 1,676 metres. At 2 am, after kea 
(mountain parrot) proofing all our gear, 
we climbed La Perouse via the beautiful 
north-west ridge. From the summit ridge 
we could see the silver thread of the 
Cook River straggling out to the narrow 
coastal plain and rays of the morning 
sun _ coming through the savage col 
between the Cook and Dampier peaks. 

Descending to the glacier, we walked 
seven kilometres down the Cook River 
to the base of Whales Saddle then 
started for the saddle in a nor-wester, 
picking our way up the avalanche- 
devastated creek. Thoroughly drenched 
and drained of energy, we sheltered 
under an overhanging rock, put on all 
our woollies, and made a mean, hot 
drink from pure Milo because our milk 
powder stock was exhausted. 

After an hour restoring body tem¬ 


perature, we started up the remaining 
climb to the saddle. The slope was 
flooding so much that it was difficult to 
determine which was the main creek 
from the saddle proper. We were off 
route, and the snow grass had become 
extremely steep, almost vertical in 
places. Finding a little ledge, we stop¬ 
ped to put on our crampons, and then 
used our ice axes to front point blindly 
up, eventually arriving 70 metres left of 
the saddle proper. 

Dropping into Architects Creek, 
which was in full flood, we moved well 
into the beech forest. It was hard going. 
Waist deep moss, matted vines, and 
crawling in water under logs, created 
shocking conditions. We found a flat 
piece of moss and slept in the rain in an 
absolutely pitiful condition. 

In the morning I woke reluctantly and 
had to pull on one tonne army pants 
over red raw chafed legs. The creek had 
gone down overnight so we boulder- 
hopped for four kilometres, but then hit 
the bush to dodge the Architects Gorge. 
It was no joy battling our way through 
atrocious moss and rotten logs which 
collapse under any weight. The day was 
eventually saved by following a dazzle 
paint line which had been put down by a 
possum baiter. This brought us out on to 
the Copland Track. 

Following this ‘highway’ brought us to 
Welcome Flat Hut where I left Ian but 
gained two new companions in my 
brother Rich and Ray, for a climb of Mt 
Sefton (3,157 metres), our base being a 
snow cave on Welcome Pass. The snow 
cave was more like a zoo for the next 
four nights with the three of us living in 
it. 

Returning from the Copland valley, 
we spent The next three weeks climbing 
the Franz Joseph ice fall and the West 
Face of the Minarets (3,048 metres) and 
walking over West Hoe Pass. We then 
climbed Mt Haidinger (3,066 metres), Mt 
Alack (2,766 metres) and Lindenfield 
Peak (3,201 metres). We returned to the 
road by way of the Fox Glacier. This trip 
is well recommended for fit medium- 
grade climbers. 

We next adjourned to the Fox Glacier 
pub and partook of well-earned 
refreshments while awaiting the arrival 
of two additional team members, Kate 
and David. Ian meanwhile departed for 
Sydney and an impatient bride. 

Three days later we started walking 
up the beautiful river flats of the Paringa 
and Otoko Rivers. The information for 
the Otoko valley was obtained from a 
local deer stalker. It was hard for him to 
relate to the map and his finger was so 
wide that it represented two kilometres 
on the map scale. Thus lacking the finer 
detail, Kate, Rich, David, Ray and 
myself grovelled our way up the Otoko 
to the base of Jacks Creek fan. Off route 
more than on route, we struggled up 

Alter an hour-long crossing of the Bettison stream, 
and right, camp on Mt Lambert. 
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above the monkey scrub to an altitude 
of 1,676 metres. A driving nor-wester 
developed, forcing us to shelter under a 
rock overhang that proved inadequate 
as the storm intensified. The combina¬ 
tion of fierce wind, rain and lightning 
reminded us of the relative in¬ 
significance of five humans huddled 
under that rock. We were very wet and 
dispirited by morning but found a more 
suitable overhang which had to be 
‘home’ for the next five days and nights 
until the weather cleared. The total rain 
for one day during this time was as high 
as 508 millimetres, which had flooded 
some of the West Coast towns. 

Two of our party members, Ray and 
David, attempted to walk out just before 
the big rain. Every side creek had to be 
swum, and there were stories of being 
washed down one of them and nearly 
being deposited in the main river. The 
rest of the party descended as soon as 
practicable, in full retreat to the Otoko 


where a rope crossing was required. 
Once on the home side of the river our 
three days’ emergency food did not last 
long. Our attempt to climb Mt Hooker, 
although unsuccessful, was a valuable 
experience. The walk out to the Paringa 
road bridge (altitude 24 metres) was 
more enjoyable in fine weather. 

Unable to resist the challenge of 
another attempt at the Garden of Eden, 
we found ourselves walking up the 
Wanganui River, with less equipment 
but 16 days’ food. With a 36 kilogram 
pack on my back, I was trying hard to 
enjoy myself on the walk up to the con¬ 
fluence of the Wanganui, Lambert and 
Adams Rivers. Our route to the Garden 
Country consisted of a climb up the 
leading spur of Mt Lambert (2,431 
metres), on to the basins, and a sidle in 
an easterly direction to the Lambert 
Glacier. To our alarm the Lambert River 
swing bridge had been sheared off by a 
huge tree and mud avalanche during the 


recent flooding. The river was still up 
and the one-day delay while a rope 
crossing was achieved was a good exer¬ 
cise in patience. After a 1,920 metre 
climb up the spur, and one day sitting 
out a snow storm, we finally stepped on 
to the Lambert Glacier. 

The weather was then holding out 
well so we shot over Satan Saddle and 
climbed Newton Peak (2,545 metres). I 
had a great feeling of satisfaction while 
standing on the highest point in this 
magnificently inaccessible and 
unspoiled wilderness. After walking 
down the Garden of Allah we climbed up 
on to Adams Col where we camped. The 
next morning I felt incredibly exposed in 
the middle of this beautifully remote 
area. After cursing some hogs backs 
(cloud) over Mt Cook, 55 kilometres 
away, we set a grinding pace all the way 
along the Garden of Eden, passing the 
Devils Backbone to Vertebrae Col. We 
gained the north-east ridge of the Great 
Unknown (2,195 metres) and climbed up 
to the summit ridge. The weather had 
then become very dubious so we dug 
commodious snow caves as a pre¬ 
caution in this extremely exposed posi¬ 
tion. However, conditions next morning 
appeared favourable so we climbed the 
pleasant summit slabs and sat on top 
enjoying the view in perfect weather. 
This was the only day in three months 
that the dreaded West Coast ‘crud’ did 
not sneak up the valleys to engulf us. 
The ‘crud’ is a mist which comes in at 
about 11 am. The reduced visibility 
makes travelling most hazardous. 

We spent three hours on the summit 
then descended the icy south-west 
slopes where Rich slipped with a heavy 
pack but made a textbook self-arrest. 
After reaching the snow grass, a long 
hot traverse had to be made around to 
Redfield Stream. Underestimating how 
long this would take, we arrived without 
water in the dark. Being dehydrated, we 
decided to slide down the 700 metre gul¬ 
ly until water could be found. The terrain 
was so steep that we had to sleep on 
large tussocks like a hammock, with 
vertical bush above us. The crispness of 
the stars started to fade at about 1 am 
and I was hoping that the rain would 
follow the normal trend and hold off until 
dawn, which it did. We crossed the 
Perth River, which was rising rapidly, in 
heavy rain and arrived at Scone Creek 
Hut. The next morning was clear and the 
five of us enjoyed pleasant walking 
down the Whataroa River to the West 
Coast road. The total distance of the ex¬ 
pedition through the Garden Country 
was 80 kilometres on the map. 

The last two weeks of our holiday 
were spent climbing Malte Brun (3,155 
metres) and the Aiguilles Rouges (2,911 
metres) in the Mt Cook National Park, 
and Mt Earnslaw (2,819 metres) in the 
Mt Aspiring National Park. We found 
these areas to be less exciting than the 
more remote valleys and peaks of 
Westland. • 
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Kimpton 

sleeping bags 



Illustrated: 510 walled hooded 
combination. An all green japara 
maximum insulation bag with variable 
temperature control. Super Down 
filled. Weight 2.2 kg. 


Feather and Down, the lightweight winner. 

Next to their skins, ducks and geese have a layer of soft fluffy down. This down is 
made up of hundreds of tiny cells that trap air, forming a highly effective natural 
insulating material. There are feathers over the layer of down shielding the bird from the 
hot summer sun and preventing heat loss in the coldest weather. 

Except for the ‘Arctic’, all Kimpton feather and down sleeping bags have full length 
non-stick zippers. The bag can be unzipped to form a continental quilt, or two bags can be 
zipped together to make a double bag. 


Kimpton Feather Industries Pty. Ltd. 11 Budd Street, Collingwood, Vic. 3066. 
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The Fight for the Franklin The Story of 
Australia’s Last Wild River by Bob Con¬ 
nolly (Cassell, 1981, RRP $12.95). 

This book tells a story that is far from 
over — the struggle to save Australia’s 
last wild river. 

Until recent times the Franklin was 
largely unexplored. It flows through rug¬ 
ged gorges and dense rainforest and, 
with the exception of one road bridge 
across its upper reaches, comes into 
contact with no roads, cities or pollu¬ 
tion. It is the heart of a pristine 
wilderness. 

Bob Connolly is a freelance film 
maker and much of this book is focused 
on the production of his film Franklin 
River Journey, a moving account of a 
solo trip down the river. This gives the 
book a personal aspect because the 
fight for the Franklin is bound up with 
Connolly’s own efforts to cope with film¬ 
ing it. The interaction of the film crew 
under the testing conditions of their 
three-week trip is the material for ex¬ 
cellent reading, and the humour, the 
disagreements and dangers are reveal¬ 
ed with honesty and insight. 

The book is more than a personal ac¬ 
count. It includes an interesting history 
of the Franklin’s exploration, and an ac¬ 
count of political manoeuvrings over 
plans to dam the river up to early 1981. 
Robin Anderson’s Appendix deals with 
the highly questionable economics of 
the proposed scheme to flood the river. 
The text is supported by good colour 
photographs, some by Dombrovskis and 
some stills from the film. The black and 
white reproductions are, however, not 
as good. 

In the final analysis, the only argu¬ 
ment in favour of the HEC scheme to 
flood the Franklin is that the HEC’s team 
of engineers should be kept together so 
that they can continue doing the work 
they know. It is folly to flood one of the 
world’s finest regions for such a pur¬ 
pose and only time will tell how the 
Franklin story will end. 

Brian Walters 

The Man from Snowy River, a film pro¬ 
duced by Geoff Burrowes and directed 
by George Miller. 

‘And down by Kosciusko, where 
the pine-clad ridges raise 

Their torn and rugged battlements 
on high, 

Where the air is clear as crystal, 
and the white stars fairly blaze 

At midnight in the cold and frosty 
sky, 

And where around the Overflow the 
reed-beds sweep and sway 



Mt Cobbler, Victoria, overlooks the 'homestead' 
constructed (and later dismantled) for The Man 
From Snowy River. Photo courtesy Hoyts Theatres 

To the breezes, and the rolling 
plains are wide, 

The Man from Snowy River is a 
household word today, 

And the stockmen tell the story of 
his ride.' 

‘Banjo’ Paterson immortalized the 
men of the mountains in his bush ballad 
The Man from Snowy River. Many 
bushwalkers know and love the high 
country which formed the setting for the 
poem. Some know the cattlemen who 
keep alive the hard-riding ethos of those 
days, so many will have a special in¬ 
terest in the film of the same name. 

The film, like the poem, is something 
of a ballad. Its story line should not be 
analyzed too closely. The tale is really 
only given epic dimensions by the final 
horse-riding sequence and the magnifi¬ 
cent scenery of the Australian Alps. 

It was not, in fact, filmed in the Snowy 
River region, but in the Victorian moun¬ 
tain country near Mansfield. Many Vic¬ 
torian bushwalkers will recognize old 
friends — Mt Magdala, Mt Timbertop, 
Mt Howitt, The Bluff (under snow) and 
others. This region is one of the finest in 
the Victorian Alps and would lift any film 
out of the ordinary. Sadly, the area is 
already threatened. Extensive logging 
has scarred the landscape and brought 
with it a network of roads and tracks. 

Carefully avoided in the film’s 
panoramic shots is the silhouette of Mt 
Buller, marred by the enormous ski 
village clustered around the summit. It 
appears this same development will 
spread to Mt Stirling, once one of the 
most popular ski touring mountains in 
Victoria. And — though I may tread on 
sacred ground in this context — cattle 


grazing in the region, particularly 
around Mt Lovick, has had a serious ef¬ 
fect on the environment. 

Let us hope many people will enjoy 
The Man from Snowy River and its 
splendid scenery. Perhaps it will inspire 
a fresh determination to preserve this 
important part of Australia’s heritage for 
future ‘Banjo’ Patersons to write about. 

BW 

Mountain Skiing by Vic Bein (The 
Mountaineers, 1982, $US 7.95). 

This is not just another book on cross 
country skiing; in fact I found it quite in¬ 
teresting. It deals mainly with how to ski 
downhill on Nordic equipment, and the 
equipment required for this type of ski¬ 
ing. It is easy and enjoyable reading with 
a lot of valuable information for both 
beginners and experienced skiers who 
enjoy skiing off beaten tracks. Vic Bein 
transmits the excitement and thrill of 
mountain skiing with a vital style of 
writing and explicit pictures. 

The book will probably be more use to 
the experienced skier than the beginner 
because many of the techniques 
described will be already familiar to the 
practised alpine skier, but I would 
recommend it to all Nordic skiers, 
whether old hands or new, who wish to 
improve their skills. 

Chris Hellerud 

The Handbook of Skiing by Karl Gam¬ 
ma (Pelham Books, 1981, RRP $25.00). 

This profusely illustrated European 
manual, distributed in Australia by 
Thomas Nelson Australia, will be of in¬ 
terest mainly to downhill skiers. With 
only 22 pages on cross country skiing, 
this section is somewhat superficial, as 
are the short sections on ski moun- 
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J from Australian National University Press 

HUTS 

of the 

HIGH COUNTRY 

Klaus Hueneke 

Describes the old huts around Mt Kosciusko and 
other parts of the Snowy region. Used in the past 
by cattlemen, miners and others, many of the huts 
are still standing and are used by bushwalkers 
and skiers. The book has over lOO photographs 
of various huts and their surrounds in all seasons. 
Whether still intact or in ruins, this book gives 
fascinating anecdotes about the huts and the per¬ 
sonalities associated with them. Tourists will find 
described in the book many interesting walks to 
these old huts and a map giving their location. 

Due for publication August 1982 

Enquiries: Australian National University Press 
PO Box 4 

Canberra ACT 2600 
Telephone (062) 492812 



Vic Bein, author of Mountain Skiing, above and 
right. Photos courtesy The Mountaineers 

taineering, avalanches and first aid for 
skiers. However if you are interested in 
any form of skiing this book is worth 
looking at. 

Chris Baxter 

Lake Mountain 1:12,500 (Algona, 1982, 
RRP $2.50). Mt Stirling 1:12,500 
(Algona, 1982, RRP $2.50). Falls Creek- 
Mt Nelse-Bogong High Plains 
1:25,000 (Algona, third edition 1982, 
RRP $4.00). 

Lake Mountain, the first map of this 
region made specifically for walkers and 
skiers, is a three-colour map that can be 
used for both summer and winter visits 
to the area, which is the closest part of 
the Alps to Melbourne. The reverse has 
a 1:50,000 map of the walking area 
around Mt Bullfight. Like all Algona 
maps it is printed on washable paper 
and comes with a plastic envelope. 

Mt Stirling is a detailed three-colour 
map of a popular ski touring area and 
shows all ski trails. It has colour coding 
to show the skiing standard required for 
each trail. The reverse has a 1:25,000 
map of the ‘ring road’ area and an inset 
map showing some little known ski tour¬ 
ing areas to the north. 

The Falls Creek-Mt Nelse-Bogong 
High Plains map, also three-coloured, 
covers all ski touring areas from Mt 
Cope north to Mt Nelse and across to Mt 
Fainter. It has detailed route descrip¬ 
tions full of useful information. This is a 
sister map to the Mt Hotham-Falls 
Creek-Bogong High Plains map (second 
edition published in 1981). Both maps 
would be required to cover all the 
Bogong High Plains, but neither map 
covers Mt Bogong itself. 

BW 

Bushwalking in the Blue Mountains 

by Greg Powell (Rigby, 1980, RRP 
$9.95). 

It doesn’t take the reader long to 
discover that the title of this book is a 
misnomer. Instead of tackling the 







awesome task of compiling a com¬ 
prehensive guide to the Blue Mountains, 
the author has attempted to relate the 
experiences of earlier explorers to pre¬ 
sent day bushwalkers. 

Those familiar with the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, that daunting range that for so 
long blocked the efforts of pioneer ex¬ 
plorers to reach the hinterland of the 
colony of New South Wales, will find the 
book gives a valuable insight to the 
hardship and danger encountered by 
those first explorers. It is, however, of 
limited value to beginners and 
newcomers to the area. Walk descrip¬ 
tions are sketchy and grading of trips 
and indications of altitude of hill climbs 
are virtually non-existent. 

The photographs in the book are 
generally of poor quality. There is also a 
disconcerting error that leaves the latter 
part of the third chapter stranded in the 
middle of the fourth. 

Bushwalking in the Blue Mountains is 
somewhat limited in appeal, but it 


should be of value to district historians 
and those who have studied or are in¬ 
terested in the contribution of explorers 
to the development of this country. In 
this respect the book could be of use to 
teachers and youth leaders. 

It is unlikely, however, that 
bushwalkers in this part of New South 
Wales need worry about over use of 
their favourite areas as a result of the 
publication of this book. 

Roger Lembit 

Hunter Valley Bushwalk by Keith 
Clouten (Child and Henry, 1981, RRP 
$6.95). 

Keith Clouten had the idea in 1977 of 
walking all the way round the perimeter 
of the Hunter Valley. He has since done 
just that, and written this book about his 
exploit. 

The Hunter Rim certainly contains 
some fine bushwalking country — Barr¬ 
ington Tops, the Liverpool and Mt Royal 
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Nordic Ski and 
Backpackings 

Wilderness Outfitters 

We announce two new models in our range of specialist 
sleeping bags: 

SUMMER LIGHT 650 grams of 550 loft super down, 

10 cm box walls, modified tulip configuration with side zip and 
optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 

WINTER HEAT 850 grams of 550 loft super down, 

16.5 cm box walls, modified tulip configuration with side zip 
and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 

Both bags are two tone and constructed with a 1.9 oz rip stop 
nylon base and a 1.6 oz nylon upper to provide minimum 
weight and maximum strength and loft. 



ALSO THE FJELLBU 

The most advanced design concept 
in expedition tents from Bergans of 
Norway. «2-4 man capacity »CO 
disposal system • Fly mesh at both 
ends *Snow flaps each end 
•Gore-tex roof • Floored and 
unfloored vestibules and Velcro 
cooking hole •Removable CO dam 
and pockets 


77-79 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena Vic 3163 
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Habitat 
Australia 

Habitat Australia regularly publishes 
superb color photographs of 
Australia's unique wildlife and 
beautiful landscapes. It gives you 
solid, but easily read, authoritative 
articles that explain the background 
to environmental issues grabbing 
the daily headlines. It features 
outdoors adventure. 

Habitat Australia is published by 
the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, a non-profit 
organisation which works to further 
the practice of conservation at a 
national level. 

Subscribe now by filling in the 
coupon below and mail it to us with 
your payment. 

New Subscription Order 

I would like to subscribe to Habitat 

Australia 

My name and address are: 


Title.Initials. 

Surname. 
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Suburb/Town. 

. Postcode ... 

Ordinary subscription $15 for six 
issues 

Mail to Habitat Australia 
672B Glenferrie Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
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• Introductory h & full 
DAY TOURS - overnight 
tours 

• Learn to TELEMARK & 
PARALLEL on skinny 
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tours 

• ASF Qualified Guides 
& Instructors 

• For further information 
contact: 
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c/o PADDY PALLIN 
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Thredbo Turnoff(PO Box 72) 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph: (0648) 62 458 
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Ranges and some of the best of the 
Wollemi National Park. The feeling I got 
when reading Keith’s account was that 
he was missing out on the 'best bits’. He 
did not seem to get to the heart of each 
particular area. Much of his route involv¬ 
ed walking through farming country and 
along fire trails. 

Despite some good information and 
many excellent historical notes, the 
book is fairly dull to read. It may entice 
some to venture into these areas but it 
is certainly no route guide to the region. 

Dave Noble 

Islands of South-West Tasmania by 

Gary White (Published by the author, 
1980. Expanded edition 1981, RRP 
$3.95). 

This information-filled little book was 
first published in 1980 but was reprinted 
as a considerably expanded edition in 
September 1981. The new edition con¬ 
tains information on a number of smaller 
islands only surveyed over the summer 
of 1980-81 and a new chapter to cover 
lie du Golfe, the only major island in the 
South-west not covered in detail in the 
earlier editions. 

Islands of South-West Tasmania is a 
detailed reference to these little known 
island wildernesses and includes exten¬ 
sive lists of their flora and fauna. There 
are several photographs and the pro¬ 
duction of the book is quite good. With 
over 80 pages it is good value at a RRP 
of $3.95. 

CB 

The Winding Trail: A selection of 
articles and essays for walkers and 
backpackers, edited by Roger Smith 
(Diadem Books, London, 1981, RRP 
$ 21 . 00 ). 

For me, bushwalking has always been a 
celebration of something uniquely 
Australian. I have walked overseas 
where the mountains are more lofty and 
the colours brighter, but I am more 
drawn to the subtle wilderness of 
Australia’s remote places. 

My first reaction to The Winding Trail 
was one of disappointment that this an¬ 
thology of literature for walkers should 
have so much on Europe, North and 
South America, even Africa and the 
Himalayas, but nothing on Australia. 
There are no gullies or ranges — only 
glens and downs. 

But this book should not be dismissed 
lightly. For the more reflective walker it 
contains a great deal of fine reading. It 
begins with brief essays from such well- 
known walkers and writers as RL 
Stevenson, Hillaire Belloc, George Bor¬ 
row and William Wordsworth, then 
moves to the walkers of today. 

Part of our own heritage is the growth 
of walking as a recognized pastime, and 
in this regard the section, Trails through 
History’, is fascinating. One article 
describes a major landmark for English 
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Write for information to Eureka Tent 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07) 360965 




Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bushwalkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 

Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton QLD 4064 
Phone (07) 360965 




walkers — the ‘mass trespass' on 
Kinder Scout, a popular English peak, in 
1932. After decades of campaigning to 
have the mountain opened to ‘ramblers’ 
against the wishes of the grouse 
shooting landowners, history was made 
with direct tactics. One Sunday morning 
in spring hundreds of walkers defied 
police and stick-wielding game keepers 
and swarmed on to the mountain. Scan¬ 
dalously, the ringleaders were placed on 
trial and imprisoned, but the resulting 
outcry soon opened up the area to 
walkers. 

There is much more: tall tales, trail 
philosophies and accounts of recent 
walks. The anthology is well illustrated 
with colour and black and white plates, 
cartoons and maps. The book may not 
have anything about snow gums, rolling 
blue ranges or the olive greys of 
Australia’s bush, but it helps remind us 
of the universal quest for independence 
and freedom that drives people to leave 
roads and walk. 

BW 

Start Here if You Want to Paddle Your 
Own Canoe by Peter Little and David 
English (Puffin Adventure Sports, 1982, 
RRP $2.95). 

This slim (37 pages) easy-to-read in¬ 
troduction to canoeing is ideal for 
anyone wanting to know the basics of 
the sport. 

It gives the historical background, 
and describes the different aspects of 
the sport, such as slalom, touring, rac¬ 
ing, polo and sea kayaking. The section 
on equipment and paddling technique is 
easy to ready with plenty of diagrams 
and other illustrations. 

It is a British book, compiled with 
assistance from the British Canoe 
Union, and some of the information 
given, such as venues for different 
aspects of the sport, will have little 
relevance for overseas readers. But this 
does not seriously detract from the 
value of the book. Over all it is a useful 
introduction to canoeing for the 
uninitiated. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Victoria’s Forgotten Goldfield by RW 

Christie and GR Gray (Enterprise Press, 
1981, RRP $4.95). 

Victorian walkers and skiers have long 
been familiar with the Gippsland region 
of Victoria’s Alps — the areas around 
Dargo and Licola. This is the story of the 
early European penetration into the 
district. Much of it is well known: the ex¬ 
plorers McMillan and Howitt, the 
establishment of gold towns at Grant, 
Talbotville and Bull Town, now mere 
clearings in the bush. All this is in¬ 
teresting to walkers, but not excep¬ 
tionally so. It is when the book deals 
with the story of the Wonnangatta 
murders that it becomes sensational. 

Wonnangatta Station is a remote 



THE WILDERNESS BACKPACK 



FROM 

WILDERNESS 

EQUIPMENT 

A simple although rare combination of 
VERSATILITY, COMFORT and STRENGTH. 
The stiff but shapeable internal frame 
allows you to mix ventilation with 
stability. 4 sizes and fully floating 
harnesses for a perfect fit. Divided bag, 
crampon and axe fittings, 4 removable 
pocket panels. Made in WA from 
Bainbridge Cordura®. Kordux body 
surfaces. Liner bag included. 


WRITE or PHONE for information on our full range, 
including tents and rainwear, all guaranteed for as long 
as they are yours. BOX PO 83 FREMANTLE 6160 
1091 335 2813 
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BOUND 


What are You 
this Winter? 


doing 


A new understanding of people and especially of yourself as you explore the great outdoors ir 
AUSTRALIA’S TROPICAL NORTH during Winter. 

With emphasis on building self-reliance, social understanding and self-confidence through 
expeditions, group initiative activities, rock-climbing, canoeing, rafting, abseiling, 
cascading, caving, bushwalking, orienteering, combine to develop personal indepen- 


_„____ing,_ 

dence, a unique sense of community and fellowship. 

You’ll discover a new awareness of yourself as you achieve what you may not 
have believed possible. It’s an experience for the future. 

An experience for life 

You owe it to yourself to 
find out about OUTWARD BOUND. 

MEN & WOMEN -17-29 years 
MEN & WOMEN - over 30 years 
PACK & PADDLE - Boys 12-16 
Girls 12-16 

Enquiries phone Sydney (02) 29 7784 or mail coupon to: 

Save your copy of Wild and copy this coupon and send to us. ^ 
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X-C SKI EXCLUSIVE 


We scoured the world market for a ski 
attuned to Australian conditions. A 
durable ski for tough work. A light ski for 
distance. A waxless ski for our fickle 
snow. A sidecut ski for out-of-track 
stability. A ski designed to telemark and 
to tour: at much at home in a slalom, a 
citizen race, or a week-long trek. We 
found it but, to get it, we had to arrange 
a special shipment. It’s here, it’s avail¬ 
able only from us and it’s yours at last 
year’s price. 



HORIZON AR — 

The ski chosen, 
after rigorous 
selection, by 
SKILLTREK. 
School of Hill 
Skills for touring 
and X-C downhill 
training. 


ROSSIGNOL 

HORIZON AR 

The touring Telemark Ski 

EXCLUSIVE!!! 

Rossignol Horizon skis 
available in Australia ONLY 
from: 

SKI AND FISH 

The Rossignol Specialists 
ADAMINABY NSW 
Tel: (0648) 42360 
or (0648)42390 

Match your Horizon skis with 
Rossignol Horizon poles and 
Troll bindings. 

Power Brand Swiss X-C 
boots available ex stock. 


# Packing and 
freight to your 

4 m nearest rail station 

(Air express to your door $10 extra) 
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Base Camps 

& Beyond offers 


School & Youth Groups 

• Fully organised camp 
p^granJfes in theC 
Grampians. 

• or jsjpecial s||lls such 
f rocJfclimbin^/abseiling 0 

enrich your own programme. 


V\ 
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ing ftk i 


Individuals and small parties 

• Introduction to 
rockclimbing and 
bushwalking. Trips designed 
according to your 
requirements. 

• Grampian bush camps for 
teenagers in school holidays. 


Available all year round 

Run by David Witham, who 
has 25 years outdoors, 
climbing and teaching 
experience, including 5 years 
as Director, Australian 
Outward Bound School. 


Musbury Box 37 
Hall’s Gap 3381 
or phone (053) 56 4300 


Trek 

Nepal 

with Sherpa Co-operative 


Sherpa Co-operative 
Trekking (P) Ltd is the 
leading Nepalese TVekking 
Agent. We operate the best 
treks available in Nepal 
arranged directly with our 
Clients. 

Specialists in 

personally planned trekking. 

Write direct to 
Mike Cheney at Sherpa 
Co-operative and save. 


Write for more details to: 
Sherpa Co-operative 
TVekking (P)Ltd 
PO Box 1338, / ' 
Kathmandu, / 

Nepal 
Phone: 

15887 
Cable: 

SHERPAHUT 



valley high in Victoria’s Alps. In 1918 the 
station manager, James Barclay, was 
found murdered there. Nine months 
later the prime suspect, John Bamford, 
who had been the station cook, was 
found on the Howitt Plains. He had also 
been murdered. The motives and 
reasons for the murders have remained 
a mystery, although old-timers from the 
region have often hinted they knew the 
culprit but did not intend to name him. 

Very cautiously, Christie and Gray tell 
the tale of the murders and go on to 
name names. Barclay is said to have 
been friendly with a Merrijig family, with 
a member of which he had an affair. Ac¬ 
cording to this theory, the old, old story 
of infidelity and revenge resulted in the 
Wonnangatta murders. The evidence 
presented is by no means conclusive, 
but it is strong — and much of it 
previously unpublished. 

Sixty years later one thing is certain: 
enquiries show that locals and old- 
timers seem to agree with Christie and 
Gray, and this theory must be con¬ 
sidered the most authoritative to date. 
For those who are interested in 
Gippsland, the book is worth reading. 

BW 

Plantlife of Australia by Vincent 
Serventy (Cassell, 1981, RRP $24.50). 

Vincent Serventy, bushman and scien¬ 
tist, is a highly respected name in 
Australian natural history. He has the 
knack of identifying and highlighting the 
most important nodes in the Australia 
life web. 

This book attempts to touch on the 
whole plant kingdom, whether green or 
otherwise. It gives an accurate 
panoramic view for beginner or layman, 
as well as many gems for the profes¬ 
sional. The scope is vast but the task 
well accomplished; a few line drawings 
and maps complete a reliable picture. 

He opens by sampling and underlin¬ 
ing the great preponderance of our 
near-endemic eucalypts, and Identifies 
for us the other characteristic 
Australian groups. He then describes 
the plant communities here, a very 
necessary route into the topic because, 
arid as much of the continent is, it still 
has a very wide range of climatic types, 
each with its own mosaic of major and 
minor ecosystems, complicated by the 
imprint of man on the landscape. Skilful¬ 
ly describing the chief families of the 
plant world, the author has given the 
best lead of all to a beginner and a 
welcome hand to others. 

The book only touches on the non¬ 
green half of the plant kingdom — really 
the larger ‘half — which is a pity. It is 
hard to decide whether this would have 
been better omitted altogether or 
whether it does in fact help the 
perspective of the whole. This short ad¬ 
dition is too blurred to be of much help. 

The glossary, name index and general 
index are adequate so that the book can 


Victoria’s 

Forgotten 

Goldfield 

__ 

_ Rob Christie _ 

Geoff Gray 

History of the Dargo-Crooked River 
goldfield, including a detailed section 
on the famous Wonnangatta murders. 
Available at all good bookshops 
including Angus & Roberton 
bookshops and Collins Booksellers. 
RRP $4.95 

Don't 

Miss 

Out! 

Make sure you get your copy of 
Wild every season — posted to 
your house. You can save money 
too, with a two-year subscription. 

See the subscription form in this 
issue or send your name and 
address, including postage, and a 
cheque or money order for $9.95* 
for one year (4 issues), or save over 
10% and send $17.95* for two 
years (8 issues) to PO Box 415 
Prahran Victoria 3181 Australia. 

Offer expires 30 September 1982. 

*Add $A2.95 for each 4 copies to 
overseas addresses. 
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Pioneer Socks 


Made from 70% wool and 30% nylon, Pioneer Socks are machine 
washable and ideal for bushwalking or skiing. Long and short 
Pioneer Socks come in many colours. 

Available at specialist outdoor shops. Trade enquiries: Inter knit 
Hosiery Co Ltd Clunes Victoria 3370 (053) 453 200 


be used either as reference or for 
straight reading for pleasure and in¬ 
struction. It is expensive, reflecting the 
cost of the many colour plates of high 
artistic standard, but should return the 
value outlaid with something to spare 
for those who prize their environment. 
However, we look forward to a cheaper 
edition, if only because we see this as 
good reading for all bush lovers. 

Neville Walters 

The Observer’s Book of Wildflowers 
of Australia by Alan Fairly (Methuen, 
1981, RRP $5.95). 



IF TOGETHERNESS IS YOUR BAG... 


...The Mountain Designs double mummy is for you. Designed for 
comfortable double sleeping, it eliminates the expense of two 
paired bags. 

You get just the right amount of room for comfortable double sleeping 
without unneeded space to be heated. 

Features two, two-way sided zips for independent temperature control, 
fat 3D draught tubes and box foot. 

Available in nylon or cotton inner, nylon or Goretex outer. 

With approx 2200 gm. Rating -10°C for two. 



This is the latest addition to the Methuen 
‘Observer’ series which includes Birds 
of Australia, Rocks and Minerals of 
Australia and Snakes and Lizards of 
Australia. 

The book is a compact, sturdy, well 
illustrated field guide. Naturally a book 
of 120 pages cannot exhaustively cover 
Australia’s thousands of wild flowers, 
but it attempts to be an introductory 
guide to their diversity. As such it will be 
useful to those with a budding interest in 
wildflowers. 

All books in this series could be con¬ 
veniently carried in a pack. 

BW 

The Organ Pipes Mount Wellington 

by Phil Robinson and Martin Stone (The 
Climbers' Club of Tasmania, 1981, RRP 
$9.50). 

In an era when most rockclimbing 
guidebooks appear to be written on the 
assumption that the reader knows his 
way around the cliffs in question, this 
book is a welcome, and long awaited, 
addition to Australian climbing 
literature. The location and access 
notes are particularly clear and detailed 
as are the map and plan of the area. 
Peter Jackson’s line drawings are as 
good as this reviewer has seen 
anywhere. 

The essential information appears to 
be there. Whilst many of the photos are 
somewhat murkily reproduced, there 
are enough good ones to whet any 
climber's appetite. 

CB 

Everest by Walt Unsworth (Allen Lane, 
1981, RRP $37.95). 

With at least two Australian expeditions 
heading for Mt Everest this decade, and 
the great interest of Australians and 
New Zealanders in Himalayan trekking, 
the publication of this book is of 
relevance to many local walkers and 
climbers. 

Of the 200 or so books in English on 
the subject of Everest, this is probably 
the most comprehensive and up-to-date. 
It is a substantial, well documented 
volume, and includes detailed appen¬ 
dices and an extensive bibliography. 

CB 









A Solitary Experience 

Great walking close to Sydney, by Dave Noble. 



• MT SOLITARY IS AN ISOLATED SAND- 
stone plateau on the opposite side of the 
Jamison valley to Katoomba in the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales. 

In geological terms it is a remnant of the 
same sandstone that forms the Blue Moun¬ 
tains Plateau to the north and the smaller 
tablelands of the Blue Breaks to the south. 

For bushwalking purposes, Solitary has 
much to offer. With an easy track to the sum¬ 
mit, roomy camp caves and spectacular 
views, it is particularly suitable for novice 
bushwalkers. Being similar in nature to some 
parts of the Blue Breaks, it can offer an in¬ 
troduction to the type of walking that is found 
deep in the Kanangra Wilderness to the 


south. 

For the experienced bushwalker also, 
Solitary is a worthy place to go. If you had 
planned a longer, harder walk in the Blue 
Mountains but are beset by poor weather, the 
camp caves on Solitary are perhaps 
preferable to wet, exposed campsites 
elsewhere. 

Maps. Mt Solitary is shown on the Jamison 
1:31,680 sheet of the Central Mapping 
Authority of NSW. The Katoomba 1:31,680 
sheet CMA is also useful. It is also partly on 
Myles Dunphy's classic Gangerang and Wild 
Dog Mountains sketch map and the Nellies 
Glen sketch map drawn by Geoff Ford. 

Access. The whole area is within walking 


View along Mt Solitary at early morning clearly 
showing the area’s formidable sandstone escarp¬ 
ments. Noble 


distance of Katoomba Railway Station so, 
unlike many other bushwalking areas in the 
Blue Mountains, it can be reached by public 
transport. From Katoomba it may be ap¬ 
proached by way of one of the network of 
tracks near the Jamison Valley cliffline or via 
the fire road along the Narrow Neck Penin¬ 
sula. 

When to go — all year round. The summit 
area of Solitary could be a little hot in summer 
and water might be scarce. Bad weather, 
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TRANGIA 

Made in Sweden from high quality materials, the 
Trangia stove is a complete cooking system suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Its unique design makes it 
ideal for outdoor use even in the worst weather rY»mr»loto f Init 6 
conditions: it goes faster outside: all other v^ump clc unit 

existing stoves go slower. Packed For Travel 


ALL-WEATHER 
'gQfjjpijEfE COOKING SYSTEM 


Upper Windshield 



Brass Burner 


Lower Windshield 


Small Frypan 

" Sfllirpnan* Being fueled by Methylated Spirits th 
ja ULKpdl 1 priming _ hence faster starting and minimal 

cleaning/maintenance. Meths on hands cleans them — 
unlike other fuels which are often unpleasant. 

> Assembly is fast and simple. Wilderness travellers have no 
need to fear parts failures or the lack of spares. Trangia has 
almost no moving parts. 

> The Trangia cooking system is extremely stable. Because the main 
saucepans, or kettle, sit so low inside the stove, it is possible to move to 
different positions with little risk of spillage. It is impossible (almost) to kick 
over — great for youth groups! 

> Being both lightweight and compact, the Trangia stove is a most practical 


outdoor recreational us _ 

There are four Trangia models, reference 
25, 25K (with kettle), 27 and 27K (with kettle). 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street, 

Alexandria. N.S.W. 2015. 

Phone: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 

For further details, contact Dept. T. 




TAKE A WILD BALLOON TRIP THIS WINTER 
. OR HUMP A CAMEL THROUGH THE CENTRE 
AUSTRALIA'S MOST EXCITING 
ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 

WEEK-END BALLOONING, NSW AND VICTORIA: Enjoy an introduction to this 
graceful and exciting sport. NSW . . . $175 Victoria . . . $225 
BALLOON SAFARIS IN VICTORIA AND CENTRAL AUSTRALIA: Superb 
adventure in the grand tradition. 7 days Victoria . . . $675 
9 days Central Australia . . . $1,170 5 day Easter Safari, Victoria . . . $475 

CAMEL SAFARIS CENTRAL AUSTRALIA: Experience the Red Centre in the same 
way as the early explorers. 7 day safaris ex Alice Springs. 

Fortnightly departures . . . $525 

... OR TREK IN KASHMIR AND LADAKH 

KASHMIR LAKES AND MOUNTAINS: 12 day trek which explores the best of 
Kashmir. Towering mountains, deep clear lakes, alpine forests and streams. 

Departs 28 June. Land Cost . . . $836 

THE ZANSKAR EXPEDITION: Trek from the fertile Vale of Kashmir over the Sagarnor 
Pass and into the remote kingdom of Zanskar. Departs August 26. Land Cost . . . $1,118 
Call us for our free catalogues of Australian and Worldwide Adventures. 

Adventure Travel Centre 28 Market Street Sydney NSW 2000 Ph (02) 29 8057 

Ashgrove Travel Centre 249 Waterworks Road ASHGROVE QLD 4060 Ph (07) 38 2262 
Living Adventure Cecil Mansions Suite 6 116 Rundle St KENT TOWN SA 5067 Ph (08) 42 7603 
























Mt Solitary 
Area 


mists and snow can occur at any time during 
the year but retreat is relatively easy. 

Katoomba to Mt Solitary Vi to 1 day 

Easy 

From Katoomba, descend by way of the 
Scenic Railway or the walking track at 
Federal Pass to the track at the base of the 
main clifflines. Follow this track in a westerly 
direction past old mine shafts and under The 
Dogface (landslide). The greater part of the 
track passes through rainforest and is very 
level as it follows the formation of an old 
horse drawn railway. An alternative track 
crosses the valley but is not so pleasant. 


After two hours' walk, the turn-off to the Ruin¬ 
ed Castle is reached. This Ruined Castle 
track can also be reached by climbing down 
another tourist track, The Golden Stairs, from 
a car park about 1 V2 kilometres along the 
Narrow Neck fire road. 

The Ruined Castle is a collection of large 
boulders and is a good vantage point 
overlooking Cedar Creek and Mt Solitary. It is 
only about 10 minutes' walk from the main 
track. 

There are many campsites near the Ruined 
Castle turn-off, but the only reliable water is in 
an old mine shaft a short distance along the 
track to Mt Solitary. 

After the turn-off the track descends to a 



Use a Silva System compass and 
you’ll know where you’re headed 
—and how to get back. Silva 
combines a precision magnetic 
compass with a method of finding 
and remembering your course—a 
method so simple you’ll master it 
in minutes. 

Silva Type 3 : Capsule 

rotates in transparent base plate 
to plot course • Needle turns on 
sapphire bearing • Liquid 
filled—needle settles quickly • 
Luminous points* Accurate to 
v 2 -degree • Available at better 
camping /sporting goods stores. 



BEWARE OF 
LOOK-ALIKE 


IMITATIONS. 


"Silva 8^ 
Brought 
Us Back!” 
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6th floor Royal Insurance Building 
13 Grenfell Street Adelaide 5000 Ph (08) 212 3155 


16 days of excitement and beauty 
Rafting the Collingwood, Franklin and Gordon River 
systems in South-west Tasmania 


= ANZSES 


EXPLORATION + SCIENCE 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society offers 
an adult experience for young 
Australasians. In January 1983 Ian 
Fanning M Sc will lead a 5 week 
Scientific Expedition to Macquarie 
Harbour area in SW Tasmania near 
where Abel Tasman landed on 
24/11/1642. If permission is obtained 
we may have a look at the 
lower Franklin. 
More details from: 


Executive Officer 
ANZSES 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 
Vic 3206 
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saddle, Cedar Gap, then climbs steeply on to 
Mt Solitary up the Korrowall Knife-Edge. The 
climb is quite straightforward and in several 
places the track splits up on alternative 
routes through small clifflines. There are fine 
views all the way. 

Mt Solitary Plateau 

The plateau can be traversed in about an 
hour although the track is a little harder to 
follow along the top, especially at the eastern 
side. Fine views can be obtained from almost 
anywhere, particularly to the south from near 
the head of Chinamans Gully. 

The most popular camping place is in or 
near the large camp caves just off the track 
in Chinamans Gully. These caves, dry, 
sheltered and spacious, make it unnecessary 
to carry a tent or fly. Water can be obtained 
from pools farther down the gully. 

There is a small, much less used camp 
cave on Singa-Jinga-Well Creek a short 
distance before it flows over the cliffline. 
There is an attractive campsite opposite the 


Mt Solitary Traverse 2 days 
Easy/Medium 

The walk from Katoomba to Wentworth Falls 
via Mt Solitary is a favourite beginners' walk 
with Sydney bushwalking clubs. Walk to Mt 
Solitary as described above. The track at the 
eastern end near The Col can be hard to 
follow — if you lose it, be sure to find it again. 
The Col is a good lookout but the view is 
marred by farmlands and power lines. 

From The Col, the track descends very 
steeply and gradually peters out. Head down 
until the Water Board road or Kedumba Creek 
is reached. Warning: Kedumba Creek is 
polluted! 

Kedumba Farm is private property and 
should be by-passed. Climb out of the valley 
via the road at Kedumba Pass and walk to 
Wentworth Falls. 

Cedar Creek 2 days Medium 

Cedar Creek is an excellent trip, up to the 
standard of many of the finest creeks in the 
southern Blue Mountains. Follow the track 
towards Mt Solitary, pass the Ruined Castle 
and drop into the creek from Cedar Gap. 

The creek itself, with small waterfalls and 
cascades, is superb. Downstream there is ex¬ 
cellent walking on grassy flats, but Cedar 
Creek does have a bad reputation for 
leeches. 

It takes a fairly long day to reach Hayes 
Crossing. It should be noted that walking qr 
camping at Hayes Crossing or other points 
within three kilometres of Lake Burragorang 
is illegal — it is in the prohibited zone of the 
Catchment Area. 

From Cedar Creek the most spectacular 
way to return is via Mt Solitary and Korrowall 
Buttress. This route requires some basic 
rock scrambling and is dangerous. A loose 
rock, dislodged by another walker, took the 
life of R Walker, a leading member of the 
Kameruka Bushwalking Club, when he was 
climbing up the ridge in the early 1960s. It is 
necessary to keep to the crest of the ridge 
over pinnacles until the last cliffline is reach¬ 
ed, then traverse along a ledge to the north¬ 
east until it is possible to climb through the 
cliffline. 

Walls Pass is a fairly tricky way on or off 
Narrow Neck by way of chains into the Cedar 
Creek valley. • 
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Discover the delights of the worlds 
fastest growing winter sport. 

Wilderness Expeditions offers: 

* Excellent courses from 1-10 days 

* Australia's most experienced 

guides & instructors 

’Vital & exciting holidays 
*No prior experience needed 
’Cost from as low as $30 per day 


WILDERNESS EXPEDITIONS 

PO Box 755 Cooma NSW 2630 Phone (02) 90 6881 (0648) 21 587 
Please send me a free brochure of your unique outdoor adventures 

Name __ ■ __ 

Address __ . 



OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

212 Liverpool Street Hobart Tasmania 7000 Ph 34 6213 

Tasmania's number one supplier to 

• Walkers* Climbers* Canoeists* Cyclists* Skiers 

Packs: Over 30 packs including Berghaus, Hallmark, Karrimor, Macpac 
and Paddymade. 

Sleeping Bags: Synthetic or down, from SI4 to $300. Paddymade, 
Fairydown. Purax. Hallmark and others. 

Tents: Agents for Andre Jamet; small hike and mountaineering to family 
tents, on display over two floors of showroom. 

Boots: Walking, climbing and skiing boots. 

Specialist Gear: A full range of climbing gear, canoes, kayaks and 
spray decks, spare parts and accessories, cross country and downhill 
ski gear. 















MOUNTAIN DESIGN! 

Come and see us for a full range of crc 
winter camping, climbing or bushwalkii 
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/Sy WINTER WARMTH 

in a s y flthetic s,ee P in 9 ^9 
/ SS/ • Double layer 802 Polarguard fill 
X/ • Full zip • Draft tube • 4 season rated 
winter bag • RRP $162.00 
• Our close-out price only $99 



& EGGERS The best 

^ value for money winter bag 
/jfSy made in Australia, still 
'oSy available at last , 

winter's price! 

Look at the 
price of 
winter bags 
$325! $320! 

$308! $299! 

Last winter's price A OCO 
available this month y£UO 



GORETEX 

SHELLS 


Most of our bags are 
available in seamed or seamless 
shells. Apart from being 
waterproof, Goretex increases the 
temperature range of your sleeping bag 
by over 5°C. Our range of Goretex bags includes: 
Goretex Dedos - 4 season - $368 
Goretex Stanhardt - 4 season/snow - $408 
Goretex Egger - snow/expedition - $511 
Goretex Cerro Torre - snow/expedition - $585 
Seamed Goretex shells approx 10% cheaper! 



Our newly designed 
Goretex down sweater 
is superlight, and ideal 
for winter trips where 
low weight/bulk are 
important 
•Seamless Goretex shell 
•Top super down fill 
•Knitted cuffs and band 
•Velcroed zip flap 
•Strong tooth zipper 
•XSSMLXL 
•Weight only 500gm 

Price $146 


/v _- / GORETEX BIVI SHELTERS 

FOXHOLE Simple but , 

SfSroby effective, our popular Foxhole | 
VS&y now has factory tape sealed seams,! 
1 ... 


light and bomb proof. Foxhole $109 


THE BURROW s a tiny tent not much bigger 
than our Foxhole. It has a fibreglass pole to keep the 
hood off the face and noseeum mesh to keep insects at 
bay. An elasticized storm flap protects the zipper in bad 
weather. All seams factory sealed. Burrow $129 


































WINTER MADNESS! 

untry ski gear and accessories, plus all your 
eds, plus these winter specials!!! 




Factory sealed seams! 

GORETEX 

RAINJACKET 

• A strong taffeta 
triple laminate Goretex 

• Hot air taped seams 

• Longer mid thigh cut 

• Two pockets 

• Full 3 piece hood 

• Heavy duty zipper 

• XSSMLXL 
Price only $89 



W NORTHCAPE 

Laminated Dacron fibrepile 
OGRE polarwear jacket 
Navy laminated Dacron pile 
Shoulder and elbow patches for extra 
wear and strength 

★ Heavy nylon zipper and zip flap! 

★ Sizes XS S M L XL 

★ Our normal low retail price $75.00 

* Special this month $65 



Factory sealed seams: 

DELUXE 
GORETEX 
RAINJACKET 

• Tough Taslan Goretex 

• Hot air taped seams 

• 3 piece hood and 
wired visor 

• 2 cargo pockets 

• Chest map pocket 

• Spray skirt 

• Beard flap 

• Heavy duty zipper 

• Price only $119 


LOgnsr NORTHCAPE 

Chlorofibre thermal underwear 
Nature uses evaporation of body moisture 
to cool your skin, but that evaporation can 
be a real killer in cold weather. To keep warm 
you must keep dry. Chlorofibre wicks perspiration 
away from the skin most effectively. It insulates like 
nothing you've worn before. Chlorofibre garments 
wash and dry easily. Ideal for skiing, climbing, snow 
camping or for anyone who works or plays in the 
cold and damp. • Long and short sleeve T-shirts • 
Polo neck shirts (also with zip) • Balaclava • Mitts 
and sox • Colour - sky blue or navy. 



PRICE Gl 

FIND A LOWER 


Credit cards welcome 


Brisbane Sydney 

224 Barry Parade 494 Kent Street 

Brisbane Qld 4000 Sydney NSW 2000 

107152 8804 1021267 8238 


IRANTEE 

RICE WE WILL 
ERENCE** 




INTERNATIONA 



Melbourne Mail Order 

61 Hardware Street PO Box 93 

Melbourne Vic 3000 Broadway Qld 4006 

(03) 67 2586 (071 52 8804 
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ewZeala 


• Bushwalkers 

• Climbers 

• Canoeists 

• Skiers 

• Photographers 


Find out about the outdoor 
action experience of a lifetime - 
from the experts at the 
New Zealand Government Tourist 
Bureaus: 


115 Pitt St 
Sydney 

Phone 233 6633 


CML Building 
332 Collins St 
Melbourne 
Phone 67 6621 


Watkins Place 
288 Edward St 
Brisbane 
Phone 221 3722 






Fine quality bushwalking and 
mountaineering equipment. 
204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne Vic 3000 (Head off.ce> 
Telephone (03) 347 9279 
146 High Street 
Kew Vic 3101 (Manager: John Sseman) 

Telephone (03) 862 1801 



French 

Mountaineers’ 
Candle 
Lantern 
Now available 

Up to 3 hours of 
steady light from half 
a Coglans candle. 

A must for all 
lightweight campers. 
Only $21.50 post 
paid. 


Nordic Equipment Imports 

32 Bon Accord Ave 
Bondi Junction 2022 



[quipment 



• The Porsche of Packs. The advent 
of Gregory packs in Australia is likely to 
result in a marked increase in gear freak 
bankruptcies. The top of the range 
Cassin model is expected to retail for 
about $370! 

There is no denying, however, that 
they represent what every American ad 
man would describe as ‘the state of the 
art’ in rucksacks. Superior design, 
almost faultless workmanship and 
unbelievable attention to detail are 
features of these internal frame packs. 
Their degree of adjustment to fit the 
wearer will at first bamboozle, then 
delight the owner. Throats, zips, buckles 


Gregory Rock Creek rucksack. 

and straps, straps, straps are common 
to most models. 

Other models available are the Snow 
Creek (RRP $324), Rock Creek ($285), 
Cook Alpinisto ($250) and Day & a Half 
Pack ($142). Outdoor Survival distribute 
them in Australia. If you can’t afford to 
buy one, at least touch one! 

• Berghaus Again. Now distributing 
direct to leading specialist retailers in 
Australia, Berghaus have further refined 
their successful AB System rucksacks. 
(See ‘Equipment’ in the Spring 1981 
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Berghaus AB 75 rucksack, 
issue of Wild.) The simple suspension 
system, which is a feature of the AB 
System, has been modified for greater 
wearer comfort. 

• New Australian Manufacturer. 

Mont, the new Canberra based snow 
and bush equipment manufacturer, has 
introduced some interesting ideas and 
more are on the way. Their Vivaldi 4 
Season sleeping bag is a top of the 
range model retailing for about $360. 
What is unusual about it is that it 
features two layers on top, one of which 
can be zipped off and left at home for 
summer trips — a real ‘four season’ bag 
that looks good, is well finished but is 
unusually heavy. 

• Down and Out. Innovative 
Queensland company, Mountain 
Designs, has introduced what might be 
described as a ‘down version of a pile 
jacket’ in time for the ski touring market. 
Their new waist length ‘down sweater’ is 
of quilted construction under a relatively 
seamless Gore-Tex shell and weighs in 
at about 500 grams. 

The full-length zip is covered by a 
Velcro flap. There are hand-warmer 
pockets and elasticized cuffs and waist 
but, as you might expect with a 
‘sweater’, no hood. 

This light, unusually compact gar¬ 
ment retails for $146. 

• Something Old, Something New. 

The tried and true New Zealand 
wilderness staple, Cabin Bread biscuits, 
which, it is claimed, will not go stale, are 
now being distributed in Australia by 
Australian Mountain Merchants. 

The same company has revived the 
old solid fuel stove which it is 
distributing under its Climax label. 

• Pouring It On. At a weight of about 
250 grams and a retail price around $23, 
the Mayrei water filter sold by Bushgear 
is unlikely to be popular with rucksack 
enthusiasts. However if you expect to 
be some time in an area with suspect 
water you may consider it worth taking. 


The Uf e 
you value - 
look after 


You value your 
lifestyle, time, 
family, savings 
and equipment - 
look after them! 


Contact Barry Revill 
about all forms of insurance 
and life assurance. 

Barry Revill and Associates 
165 Eastern Road 
South Melbourne Vic 3205 
(03) 699 3344 

Associated with Scottish 
Amicable since 1963 


X-C SKI 

HOLIDAY PACKAGE 
JULY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 

ALL INCLUSIVE 
• Topaccommodation* All meals 

• Qualified Instructors • Ski hire 

• Modern Syllabus • Transport 

• Group fun 

BOOK NOW 
Groups for beginners, 
Intermediates, Citizen Racers, 
X-C Downhillers. 

5 DAYS — $325 



SKILLTREK 

School of Hill Skills 
, BOX 35 P.O. 

/ > \ 'ADAMINABY. 2630 

——LqY Please send your Winter 

.. Brochure to: 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

.POSTCODE. 

(OR TELEPHONE 0648 - 42360) 









rhe Downia the better. 



.J-NCV ART 2483 


You’ll have noticed in the last 12 months that there’s 
been a lot more Downia around. Now, as you see, 
there’s even more. ^ \ ' 

We’re making some of the most advanced and 
serious new sleeping bags, jackets and other outdoor gear 
in the world. 

Professionally designed with every feature you’d 
expea and filled with the b«9t-lofted, highest quality, 
pure duck-down and feather there is. Bemuse we loft and 
grade it here, in Australia. 

We buy the best in the world and then we process 
it ourselves. That’s the only way to ensure that it is what 
it says. The Downia the better: 

Australian Feather Mills, 

65 Viaoria Street, Smithfield. NSW. (02)6045210 




High tensile lightweight 
aluminium pegs with a unique 
double bend to hold the rope in 
both directions. Registered design. 
Distributed Australia wide by 
Australian Mountain Merchants 
4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7966 


IMEW ! 

Breathable Waterproof 

BIVVY 

Klimate Upper 

G Nylon Lower 
Emergency Red 

Increased Sleeping Bag Warmth. 
Uses: Snow Caves, Tents, 
Lightweight Camping and 
Emergencies. 

SEND $87 Includes Bag, Seam 
Sealer, Stuff Sac and Postage. 

to cascade tours 

PO Box 72 JINDABYNE 
NSW 2627 


Abel fa 


Bushwalking 
& Camping 

36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg Vic 3081 
Ph (03)459 9999 

The new specialist suppliers 
to bushwalkers and 
lightweight camping 
enthusiasts in Melbourne’s 
northern suburbs. 

Prop. Chris Welsh 



• End Telemark Traumas. Vasque's 
sturdy Telemark cross country ski boots 
have uppers made from a single piece 
of hide which is cut high to give good 
ankle support while remaining supple. 
The solid Vibram sole will be welcomed 
not only for skiing steep slopes but also 
if much walking is required. 

A timely introduction to this part of 
the world for those who want to do more 
than just ‘bushwalk on skis’ (see article 
in this issue), this superior boot is 
distributed in Australia by EMA Pty Ltd. 
About $100. 

• Eyes Right. Pouilloux sunglasses are 
now available in Australia. Moun¬ 
taineers and ski tourers may be in¬ 
terested in the PX 5000 model that gives 
an image of superior contrast, and pro¬ 
tection from violet, ultra violet, visible 
and infra red rays. They are available 
from Bushgear for an eye-popping $50. 

• Bivi Bargain. Another lightweight 
bivy bag is available, this time with a 
Klimate upper. It sells for $87, including 
postage, from Cascade Tours, Jin- 
dabyne. 

• Nylon Reproofing. Coated water¬ 
proof nylon works well until the coating 
wears off. Until recently old nylon gear 
was either ‘retired’ or a generally un¬ 
satisfactory attempt made at reproofing 
it with silicone. Now, a new proofing 
agent called Fabricoat is available. It 
has been specifically designed for use 
with coated nylons and is not suitable 
for cotton materials or silicone coated 
nylons. 

To test it I coated an old nylon jacket 
and a tent. The coating didn't seem to 
‘take’ on the heavy jacket and began to 
break up and peel after several uses, 
but it worked well on the lightweight 
nylon tent. I applied a coating to each 
side of the tent floor and tent fly and 
both are again waterproof. It won’t last 
forever, but is a good method of exten¬ 
ding the life of expensive tents. One tin 
covers about 2.5 square metres, enough 
to coat one tent floor once on each side. 
It is available from Jansport dealers for 
about $8.00 a tin. 

John Chapman 



ADVENTURES 

ON THE 

MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the only 
place we don’t go to. We have 
pioneered small group quality 
adventures to far-flung corners of the 
world. Trips are graded to suit all 
different levels of fitness and all ages 
for the complete beginner to 
experienced people. We also present a 
program of weekend and week-long 
adventures within Australia. 
Activities covered include: walking, 
sailing, whitewater rafting, 
windsurfing, climbing courses, camel 
riding, cycle touring, cross country 
skiing, diving, caving and abseiling. 
OUTDOOR TRAVEL CENTRE 
377 Little Bourke Street Melbourne 
VIC 3000 Phone (03) 67 3354 


r~S< 

Please send me your FREE catalogues 

Name_ 

Address _ 

_Postcode_ 

I am particularly interested in 
AUSTRALIA □ 
WORLDWIDE □ 
Licence 8950 BOTH □ 
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the Bombshelter 


Super tough shelter for two 


Easy to erect with 
shock-cord loaded poles. 

Waterproof and warm 
with a full length fly and- 
bucket floor. 



Available from these specialist stores: 

NEW SOUTH WALES:— Mountain Equipment, Wollongong Bushcraft, Lucas Chakola, 
Norski, Bush Escape. VICTORIA:— Bush and Mountain Sports, The Wilderness Shop, 
Bushgear. SOUTH AUSTRALIA:— Thor Adventure. TASMANIA:— Outdoor Equipment, 
Scout Shop. A.C.T.:— Bushgear. 



The fact that our major 
competitors have copied 
us we take purely as a 
compliment. But why not buy the 
original, and the best? 
Chosen by Joe Tasker, John 
Roskelly, Doug. Scott, the Burgess 
twins, Rick Ridgeway, and many 
other leading mountaineers. 


we 

ALPINE SYSTEMS 

Still the Leader in Sac Design. 



Lowe equipment is available from: SYDNEY Mountain Designs, Mountain Equipment, 
MELBOURNE Bush & Mountain Sports, Bushgear, Mountain Designs. BRISBANE Jim the 
Backpacker, Mountain Experience. CANBERRA Bushgear. ADELAIDE The Scout Shop & 
Outdoor Centre, Thor Adventure Equipment. PERTH Wilderness Equipment. 
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★Superfine Lightweight /,r 
v Dryoil'Stotmpruf Parkas 


Myegter>35% Cotton 

Oil finfsfi outside' dry; 
finish and dry person 
inside, choice of colours. 

★ Superfine Lightweight 
Oiled Japara Parkas * - 
Finest,Egyptian Cotton 
Full Length Heavy Zip 


★ Superfine Lightweight 
FLj^U^ with Pfrj. ♦ 

★ Superfine Heavyweight 
Oiled Japara Parkas 

Fully toned with Pure, 
Brushed Wool 

★ Superfine lightweight. 
Dry Proofed 4 . 

65% Polyester 35% OtjRon 
Full Zip Park^ / 

★ De Luxe Parkas , * 
(coat length) 


★ Sou'westers 


★ Gauntlet Mitts 


^ Nylon Tupkawa/ Parkas 
Matchincjvertei^ers 


AvatTOirfim leading 
retailers of 


outdoor clothing. 


- Designed and made by W K Backhouse l,td Wanganui 
- New Zealand 

■^Australian Trade enquiries to Australian Mffuntam^ 
Merchants Pty Ltd 4 Racing Club Lane MSWurne 3000 
' '03167 7566 _ 

5Z?q|g^E024 









Pocket Stove 

Compact and safe emergency stove 
comes complete with 120 gm solid fuel 
tablets which are also excellent stove 
primers and fire lighters. (Tablets also 
sold separately.) 

Ask your retailer or write for details: 
Australian Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd 

4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 3000 
Telephone (03) 67 7966 


Save the 
Franklin! 
Shop at the 

Tasmanian 

Wilderness 

Centres 

Posters, T-shirts, books, cards, 
leatherwood honey, calendars, 
information and many other items. 
Canberra 1st floor Monaro Mall Civic 
Ph (062) 49 8011 

Melbourne Shop 8, 399 Lonsdale Street 
(enter from Hardware Street) Ph (03) 67 6613 



mountain 



Nordic ski sales and hire. 
Advice on all aspects of nordic 
skiing. 

Alpine skiing 

Bushwalking, Lightweight and 
Family camping 
Orienteering 

Canoeing and Bike hiking 
Rockclimbing equipment 

Call in and see Bob and 
Norma Cranage at 25 South 
Street Wodonga 3690 
Ph 060 24 5488 


Wimre 

Goodbye Adventure? 


I find it amusing to observe the prolifera¬ 
tion of wilderness guiding organizations. 
‘Come with us to adventure — we pro¬ 
vide everything ...’ To call what they of¬ 
fer ‘adventure’ seems a contradiction to 
me. I see adventure as not having 
everything arranged. Professional 
guides will no doubt be up in arms 
defending their bread winning activities 
as providing a popular service to people 
who would otherwise never leave their 
easy chairs, but we haven’t needed too 
much of that in Australia until recently 
— a pleasant contrast with the rest of 
the world. 

The Federation of Victorian Walking 
Clubs has apparently appealed for 
volunteer labour to clear the Bungalow 
Spur track (on Mt Feathertop, Victoria). 
What for? The Alpine Walking Track is 
bad enough with its signs and bridges. 
Feathertop is the last place we need a 
suburban footpath. Where has adven¬ 
ture gone? 

Gordon Bedford 
Kew, Vic 

CANYONS 

... I wish to bring to your attention two 
incorrect map references regarding exit 
routes for Rocky Creek Canyon within 
the Wolgan Canyon system. These er¬ 
rors are found on page 53 of the Sum¬ 
mer 1982 issue of Wild. Exit number 2 
reads ‘pass at 475143’ — should read 
486142 and exit number 3 reads pass at 
479146 — should read 489146. These 
corrections are made only after a recent 
trip into the above mentioned canyon. 

Despite this canyon being ‘not yet in 
any National Park’ it is nevertheless 
quite secure in its land tenure. The 
author fails to mention that Rocky Creek 
Canyon is within Newnes State Forest 
and given its geographical isolation and 
rugged hinterland its preservation as 
part of Australia’s unique natural 
heritage is ensured. 

Michael Pryjma 
Oberon, NSW 

Michael is correct with his map 
references for Rocky Creek Canyon. 
The original map references were 
essentially out one figure. 

Whilst it is true that this canyon is 
within Newnes State Forest, large por¬ 
tions of this forest are rapidly becoming 
an industrial park with coal mines, 


railways, clear felling and pine planta¬ 
tions. 

A canyon as spectacular as Rocky 
Creek should have its entire catchment 
area given special protection: only Na¬ 
tional Park status would provide this. 

Dave Noble 

BUDAWRONG 

. . . During the 1950s Ken Angel made a 
significant contribution by exploring, 
mapping and generally drawing public 
attention to the rugged grandeur of the 
northern Budawang Range. 

In his article in the Spring 1981 issue 
of Wild, Mr Dave Noble draws attention 
to changes made to the nomenclature 
that appeared on Mr Angel's early 
maps. As The Budawang Committee 
was responsible for those changes, I 
would like to make clear the reasons 
behind them. 

During the 1960s a nomenclature 
committee was formed with the task of 
preparing a list of suitable names for the 
features of the area . . . After extensive 
research lasting almost two-and-a-half 
years, a detailed list was finally submit¬ 
ted to the Geographical Names Board 
for approval... 

This research revealed that most of 
the features named by Ken Angel were 
known locally and in the records by 
other names. The Committee was anx¬ 
ious to tidy up the matter, and felt that 
where possible, established names of 
historical importance should be given 
priority. We corresponded with Ken 
Angel on several occasions to discuss 
the matter with him. Fie was at all times 
sympathetic to our aim, as the cor¬ 
respondence in our files will show. 

Ken Angel’s work has never been 
overlooked . . . Angel Creek, which runs 
over Crooked Falls bears his name... 

Robert Sneddon 

Secretary, The Budawang Committee 
Eastwood, NSW 

DOWN 

As manufacturers of down products we 
were a little disappointed with the sleep¬ 
ing bag chart in the Autumn 1982 issue 
of Wild. We thought the ‘stuff sack, 
availability and value’ dots both mean¬ 
ingless and uninformative. 

The real criterion for a down sleeping 
bag, as most manufacturers and 
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ALL J&H SLEEPING BAGS 
HAVE A LONG STORY^ 
TO TELL 


Please rush me the J&H Buyers Guide. 

Name . 

Address . 

. Postcode . 


The Story begins with Pure White Superdown, 

Quality Ripstop Nylon, Good Design and a Pride in Workmanship. 
It follows with Mountain passes. Suspension 
Winding Trails, Alpine Meadows, 

Warm Nights and Long Travels. 

It is a Story that just goes on and 



,427 Hampton! 


Sor^3188 


Shop 11 

423-455 Hampton Street* 
Hampton, Melbourne. 
Victoria 3188 


Telephone: 


5988814 


pvronho 


Cftflipionship boats 

















etailers will agree, is the warmth/ 
veight ratio. 

This takes into consideration down 
quantity and/or quality; design, con¬ 
struction and loft. 

It seems a pity that this most useful 
nformation about sleeping bags, their 
oft, warmth/weight ratio, and points 
such as the quality and design of the 
fraft tube over the zip were all omitted. 

Rick White 

Managing Director, Mountain Designs 
Brisbane, Qld 

r he variability of down quality and quan- 
ity, design, construction and loft make 
estimating sleeping bag ‘warmth’ dif- 
icult and inconclusive. One way to 
neasure a sleeping bag's ability to in¬ 
sulate a sleeping person might be to 
simulate this situation by measuring the 
leat loss from a heated dummy in a 
sleeping bag. (Obviously such a test was 
eeyond the resources available for this 
survey.) Estimations will be con¬ 
siderably less objective. 

Draught tubes were not assessed in 
letail. Nor were other design features 
vhich are of equal importance, such as 
he construction of baffles, hood design, 
ips and the suitability of shell and baffle 
abrics. 

An evaluation of sleeping bag 
wailability and of stuff sack quality are 
selpful to buyers although, of course, 
sot as important as value. ‘Value’ 


assessments took into account features 
including loft, materials, expected life, 
quality and quantity of down, zips, inter¬ 
nal and external design, draught tube 
design, and price. 

John Chapman 
BOOTS'N'ALL 

Milo Dunphy (Wild, summer 1982) refers 
to ‘the current trend in NSW towards 
wearing light canvas and rubber 
sneakers or gymboots’, (more precisely, 
sandshoes). In fact this trend is by no 
means recent. 

One RP Harrison wrote in the 1962 
issue of The Bushwalker, then the 
magazine of the NSW Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs, of two types of 
walkers; the boot-wearer, 'the draught 
horses of the trade — the inartistic, the 
unimaginative’ and the sandshoe 
wearers, ‘the light-limbed, quick-footed 
ones who wear the lightest possible 
footgear consistent with protection for 
untoughened civilized feet’. 

Certainly boots have advantages in 
snow and ice. However, when creek- or 
scrub-bashing or canyoning there is no 
substitute for sandshoes. Jogging shoes 
are out of the question because of their 
tendency to succumb to medium scrub. 

Walkers accustomed to sandshoes 
should not convert to boots for that sum¬ 
mer Tassie trip as ankle problems and 
blisters are inevitable. For this reason 
any Tasmanians or Victorians who look 


at my tattered sandshoes with disdain 
can go and soak in the nearest tarn. 

Roger Lembit 
Croydon, NSW 

WILDER THAN EVER 
Keep up the great work! I look forward 
to more frequent issues — I can’t han¬ 
dle the quarter of a year wait between 
the present issues. Thanks very much. 

Stuart Mackenzie 
Griffith, ACT 

Congratulations on a refreshingly new, 
informed and informative magazine. 

AR Don 
Ashgrove, Qld 

I love your magazine — it gets better 
and better... Keep up the good work. 

Adrian Benstead 
Hobart, Tas 

Thank you for creating such a fantastic 
magazine. It is almost a substitute for 
the walking trips in Tasmania I have had 
to miss by coming to the Northern Ter¬ 
ritory. If you keep the excellent work up I 
feel I will have to go back to those wild 
and beautiful places, job or no job. 

Kim Grace 
Nightcliff, NT 

Readers' letters are welcome. A selection of them will be 
published in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be published. Write today to the Editor Wild. 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


□ FREE SALES BROCHURE (Tick box if required) 
Shows complete range of maps available 

□ OFFICIAL TOURIST MAP.$100 

Features street maps of Hobart. Launceston, 
Devonport and Burnie on the reverse side. 

STREET MAPS 

□ HOBART ATLAS.S3.50 

□ LAUNCESTON ATLAS.$4.00 

□ DEVONPORT STREET MAP.$2.50 



SPECIAL PURPOSE MAPS 

Feature comprehensive notes and are of particular interest to holidaymakers and fishermen. 

I I CENTRAL TASMANIA (1:150000) Area indicated in grey in Index B.$3.00 

□ SOUTH EAST TASMANIA (1:150 000) Area indicated in grey in Index B.$3.00 

NATIONAL PARK MAPS (See sales brochure for details) 

SERIES MAPS 

1:100000 LAND TENURE (Write No. of copies required on maps in Index A).... $3.00 
Shows various categories of crown and pr' 

1:100 000 TOPOGRAPHIC (Write No. of co 
25000 SERIES (Write No. of copies required on maps i 


on maps in Index A).. 
a topographic base. 

Dn maps in Index B).... $2.50 
in Index C).$2.50 



25000 SERIES $2.50 


er sheet $4.00 


1:250000 (4 sheets) |nT~| [nw | [si | [sw | 

- Price rises are expected on Is, July '82 • 

Post Order to.- TASMAP, 

P.0. Box 44A. Hobart. 7001 
Please find enclosed cheque/money order for $ ... 
above (Prices include postage and packaging). 



INDEX Cj 
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For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular 
feature, please contact Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Phone (03) 51 1926. 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 

Nordic Shop 
Suite 19 
Bailey Arcade 
Civic 2601 
Ph (062) 47 9992 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 

Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 
Centre 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 
54 Knight Street 
Lansvale 2140 
Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 
Shop 14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Kenrick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049) 69 5258 

Canoe World 
684 Parramatta Road 
Croydon 2132 
Ph (02) 799 4685 

Caving Equipment 
230 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2131 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 

Glenbrook Outdoor Centre 
1 Ross Street 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 39 3152 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 

Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 


Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
62 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4840 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 

Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 

Outdoor Supplies Inverell 
168 Byron Street 
Inverell 2360 
Ph (067) 22 3620 

Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 
Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Queensland 

Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 

Boomerang Tent City 
674 Beaudesert Road 
Salisbury 4107 
Ph (07) 275 1710 

Dennis Gittoes Maps 
11 Ward Street 
Tewantin 4565 
Ph (071)47 1025 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 36 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 

Mountain Experience 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

Outsiders 
363 Gympie Road 
Strathpine 4500 
Ph (07) 205 2347 


Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 
Torre Mountain Craft 
16 Waghorn Street 
Ipswich 4305 
Ph (07) 281 7088 

Townsville Bushwalking Supplies 
279 Charters Towers Road 
Hermit Park 4812 

Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Camping Mart 
132 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 7696 

Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 
212 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 

Young’s Outdoor Gear 
29 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 316 706 

Victoria 

Abel Bushwalking & Camping 
36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 

Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
954 High Street 
Armadale 3143 
Ph (03) 509 1780 

Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1412 


Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 1801 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 347 9279 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 

Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 

The Canoe Factory 

22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 

Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 

Christie Cycles 
85 Burwood Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 818 4011 

Clearwater Canoes 

23 Kennealy Street 
Surrey Hills 3127 
Ph (03) 836 1610 

Coles Camping Gear 
1 Seymour Street 
Traralgon 3844 
Ph (051) 74 5032 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 

Erskine’s Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95526 

Gl Disposals Pty Ltd 
703 Centre Road 
East Bentleigh 3165 
Ph (03) 579 5444 

Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 

Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 

Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 


WILD 



>addy Pallin Pty Ltd 
>5 Hardware Street 
i/lelbourne 3000 
3 h (03) 67 9485 

>am Bear Specialist Camping 
Store 

>25 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
3 h (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
S80 Nepean Highway 
/loorabbin 3189 
3 h (03) 95 7811 

Sportana Pty Ltd 
232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
3 h (03) 509 0195 

rhe Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
Carrington Road 
3ox Hill 3128 
3 h (03) 88 3742 

(Vimmera Outdoors 
>A Firebrace Street 
-lorsham 3400 
3 h (053) 82 1403 

Western Australia 

"he Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
>81 Murray Street 
3 erth 6000 
3 h (09) 321 5259 

Western Canoe Centre 
!61 Queen Street 
Jorth Fremantle 6159 
3 h (09) 335 9173 

Wilderness Equipment 
>0 Box 83 
: remantle 6160 
>h (09) 335 2813 

Jew Zealand 

'he Alpine Guides Mountain 

/It Cook National Park 
>h (Mt Cook) 834 

dp Sports Ltd 

Snr Madras & Tuam Streets 
Shristchurch 

>h (Christchurch) 67 148 

.iving Simply Ltd 
National Mutual Arcade 
19 Shortland Street 
Auckland 

>h (Auckland) 790 344 

.iving Simply Ltd 
.evel Four 
Williams Centre 
’linnmer Steps 
Wellington 

>h (Wellington) 728 459 

fountain Equipment (NZ) Ltd 
184 Montreal Street 
Christchurch 

>h (Christchurch) 793 747 

Adventure 

activities 

Jew South Wales 

adventure Travel Centre 
!8 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
>h (02) 29 8057 

Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions 
59 Cathedral Street 
Voolloomooloo 2011 
>h (02) 357 3555 


Ausventure. 

860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 

Canoe Tours Australia 
The Old Hospital 
Otway Street 
Gundagai 2722 
Ph (069) 441 443 

Cascade Tours 
cl- Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 

Discovery Canoe Tours 
PO Box 34 
Cowra 2794 
Ph (063) 42 3592 

The Explorers Group Pty Ltd 
363A Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 7788 

Mt Cook Ski Region 
PO Box 713 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 922 6188 

New Guinea Expeditions 
28 O’Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Rockcraft Climbing School 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 

Skilltrek 
PO Box 35 
Adaminaby 2630 
Ph (0648) 42 360 

Wilderness Expeditions 
PO Box 755 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
PO Box 1420 
Coffs Harbour 2450 
Ph (066) 53 4469 

Queensland 

Climb High 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 

Whitewater World Canoe Tours 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
26 Abbott Street 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 51 4055 

South Australia 

Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
6th Floor 
13 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 3155 

Living Adventure 
Suite 6 

116 Rundle Street 
Kent Town 5067 
Ph (08) 42 7603 


Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Tasmania 

Australian Himalayan 

Expeditions 

cl- Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Bushwalker's Transport 
105 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 8477 

Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 

Karie Adventures 

33 Quayle Street 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 34 8305 

Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 

Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 

Australian School of 
Rockclimbing 
26 Lewis Street 
Mount Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 6237 

Basecamps & Beyond 
'Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 

Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 7254 

Concept Tours 
7 Yatma Court 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 2928 

Echo Flat Nordic Ski School 
cl- Lake Mountain Ski Hire 
Pack Road 
Marysville 3779 
Ph (059) 63 3444 

The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 725 9419 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
1 st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 

Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 

Selecta Tours Ltd 
PO Box 232 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 561 5769 

Snowgum Tours 
PO Box 114 
Alexandra 3714 
Ph (057) 72 1864 


Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 

Western Australia 

Packs & Paddles 
3 Yagoona Street 
Duncraig 6023 
Ph (09) 447 6165 

New Zealand 

Adventures, Treks and 
Expeditions 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine and Ski Tours 
PO Box 2169 
Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 796 154 

Alpine Ski Touring 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 11 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 

Globetrotter Tours (NZ) Ltd 
430 Queen Street 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 790 983 

Helicopter Skiing 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 11 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 

Helicopter Skiing & Alpine 
Touring 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Quality Kayaks Ltd 
71 Salisbury Street 
Ashhurst 

Ph (Palmerston North) 268 667 

School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

France 

Bivouacs du Bout du Monde 
Scientrier 

74800 La Roche sur Foron 
Ph (50) 03 2800 



45 cents a word (minimum $4.50) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (Autumn issue), 15 
April (Winter), 15 July (Spring), 15 October 
(Summer). Advertisements will be inserted in 
first available issue. 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any 
advertisement and will not be held responsi¬ 
ble for errors, although every care is taken to 
avoid them. 

express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate 
any existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

tions Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 


Fischer Europa 77 touring skis 
205 cm, Salomon bindings and 
140 cm stocks $99 ono. Silvretta 
cable bindings $25. Climbing 
skins $30. Kim Carrigan 1/345 
Brunswick Street, Fitzroy 3065. 
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Landsborough River Rafting. 

Three days in this remote valley 
of the Southern Alps. New 
Zealand’s most exciting white 
water rafting. Kawarau River — 
half day. Shotover River — Tun¬ 
nel Run'. Winter skier services. 
Value Tours, PO Box 53, 
Queenstown. 

Makalu Double Boots. Size 44. 
Very good condition. $180 ono. 
Contact Robin Miller (03) 609 
5855 or write 78 Park Drive, 
Parkville 3052. 

Mountain Books. For the largest 
selection of mountain books in 
Australasia, write to ALP 
SPORTS, Box 553, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Book list available. 

Mountaineering: Australia’s 
leading annual wilderness sports 
magazine. '81 — $3.50, '80 — 
$3.00, '79 — $2.00, 78 — $2.00, 
includes postage. Orders to 
MUMC, cl- Sports Union, Univer¬ 
sity of Melbourne, Parkville 3052. 


Natmap Topographic Maps. 

Scale 1:250,000 cover Australia; 
scale 1:100,000 cover popular 
areas. See your local outdoor 
retailer or write for a map index to 
Natmap, PO Box 31, Belconnen, 
ACT 2616. 

Nordic Ski Overseas with us in 
January 1983. 28 days in the 
USA: Yosemite Valley, Crater 
Lake, Yellowstone National Park, 
and the Grand Tetons. Details on 
written application: The Outdoor 
People, PO Box 317, Croydon 
3136. Led by Australians who 
know these areas well and just 
love Nordic skiing. Some camp¬ 
ing out, but mostly accom¬ 
modated. 

Plastic Mountaineering Boots. 

Kastinger Habeler McKinley — 
leather inner boot has Vibram 
sole for walking, $A206. 
Kastinger Habeler Peak with 
standard inner boots, $A172. 
Prices include air freight delivery. 
Sizes 7-12. Send foot outline 
when ordering, to Alp Sports Ltd, 
PO Box 553, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. Telephone 67 148. 


XC Ski Bargains. Atomic wax¬ 
less (mohair) skis (210 cm) with 
metal edges and Trak bindings, 
$50. Brixia ski touring boots size 
43 (lO’/a), $25. Phone (03) 51 
1926. 



Clubs are invited to use this column to adver¬ 
tise their existence for the benefit of novices 
and newcomers to their area, to keep 
members in touch and to give notice of their 
meeting and other events. 

15 cents a word (minimum $3.00) prepaid. 
Send notice and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415. Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 

ANU Mountaineering Club has 

regular social and instructional 
meetings. Visitors welcome to 
come along. Contact ANU Sports 
Union (062) 49 2273 (bh). 

The Australian Rogaining 
Association is holding the third 
Australian Rogaining Champion¬ 
ships near Perth, 4-5 September 
1982. This 24-hour event will 
cater for beginning and ex¬ 


perienced teams of cross country 
navigators with newcomers 
welcome. Rogaining — Cross 
Country Navigation, a 100-page 
book on the sport, will be releas 
ed in late autumn 1982. Foi 
details of the above and regaining 
in all states contact 1 Welc 
Street, Nedlands, WA6009. 

The Gold Coast Bushwalkers 
Club conducts outings every 
week-end. Activities to suit al 
ages. Prospective members 
visitors welcome. Phone Bev 
Pickering, (075) 33 7271. Posta 
address, Robinsons Road, MS 
1,000, Tweed Heads, NSW 2485. 

Victorian Sea Kayak Club. An in¬ 
teresting group of footloose souls 
with their gaze fixed on the fai 
horizons. Learn the skills of the 
sea, join small expeditions, 
release your spirit. Membership 
enquiries: Steve Weston, 17 Mar¬ 
cus Road, Dingley 3172 
Telephone (03) 551 2724. 



In the outdoors,makeyour 
drinking water safe 
wffhr 


PURITABS 

BS 

SODIUM DCHtORISOCmjfiATE 17mg 


GERMICIDE 
36 TABLETS 


i Puritabs 



It’s just not safe to assume that today’s bush water is free 
of pollution. So be sure to use Puritabs, the first effervescent 
water purifying tablet that wipes out micro-organisms that cause 
stomach upsets, diarrhoea and other problems. 

PURITABS... 

• dissolve rapidly and water is ready to drink in 10 minutes 

• are safe and virtually tasteless 

• are ideal for sterilising fruit and vegetables in camp 

One Puritabs tablet sterilises 1 litre of water (1% pints) in 
10 minutes or 2 litres in half an hour. For larger quantities, use 
Puritabs Maxi - One tablet sterilises 25 litres (5Vfe gals.). 
Available at Chemists, Outdoor Centres, Scout and Guide Shops. 
schering corporation u.s.a. Puritabs 36’s in handy foil 
essex'laboratoriespty.ltd. * tri ? s , 

Bauikham Hills .nsw Puritabs Maxi 30s. 

SX 8779 




Hinchinbrook. Australia's largest island national park is a 
massive island of towering granite peaks, dense tropical 
rainforests and crystal clear streams. Situated between a 
mountainous coastline and the most wonderous coral reef in 
the world, it is at least one of the most remarkable and 
breathtaking areas that you will ever have the opportunity to 
explore. 

We give you the opportunity. I 


Bareboating Water taxi 
Day charters Island camping 


HINCHINBROOK charters. 


th Qld 48l6«Ph (070) 66 8734»Telex AA48973 












GOING PLACES THIS WINTER? 



START WITH OUR PLACE! 


d Eastern Mountain Centre we can 
lutaski package together that will 
nake X-country or downhill skiing 
our winter sport. Boots, skis, 
locks, bindings, everything you'll 
leed to be on the snow this winter. 
Hire or buy.) As well, we can outfit 


you with clothes to keep you warm, 
winter through. 

No parking problems, instant 
service, and a wide range of 
equipmentto choose from! Eastern 
Mountain Centre, equipmentfor 
skiing, walking and climbing. 



Eastern 

Mountain 

Centre 

115 Canterbury 
Road, 
Heathmont. 
Victoria, 3135 
Phone: 

(03)7297787 



SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE OUTDOOR ENTHUSIAST 



Distributed by .Outdoor Life Pty Ltd .222A Pacific Highway • Hornsby 2077 • 
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t FULL COLOUR 

RETAIL CATALOGUE 

T USE THE REPLY PAID MAILER IN THIS ISSUE 



most comprehensive range of both local and imported Rucksack Sports Equipment. 
★ Includes price list and instructions for Direct Mail Ordering (30 day approval 
— no risk). 


V 


★ Many specialised products, with first class illustrations. 

★ Useful information on caring and maintaining 
your equipment. 


SHOP LOCATIONS 

City North City South Crows Nest 

62 Clarence Street 291 Sussex Street 21 Falcon Street 
29 4840 264 3146 439 3511 
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